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The Gilbert & Sullivan Operas 
1871-1896 : 


The Gilbert and Sullivan operas are among the most recognizable and the 
most enduring of Victorian institutions. They remain, a century later, 
almost as popular as they were in the first days of the Savoy Theatre and the 
~ D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. Practically, the works of no other librettist 
or composer from Victorian England are seen or heard today; and, except 
for the plays of Shakespeare, no other English stage works have been so 
often performed or are still so often played as the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. Gilbert, as much as Dickens, Thackeray, Wilde, Conan Doyle, and 
Tennyson — and Sullivan, far more than any other composer, represent to 


us Victorian times. 


The Gilbert and Sullivan operas are also known as the Savoy operas, 
after the name of the London theatre that D’Oyly Carte built in 1881 
expressly to present English comic opera, specifically those of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. The Savoy opened with Patience, transferred from the Opera 
Comique where it and the earlier operas had been produced under Carte’s 
management. The Savoy operas were truly unified creations, the composer 
and the dramatist deciding together every aspect of the production, from 
the scenario and casting to the last detail of musical and dramatic 
performance. 


The first Gilbert and Sullivan collaboration, Thespis, was eagerly antici- 
pated as the meeting of England’s foremost composer with her cleverist 
dramatist and verse-writer; after the overwhelming success of H.M.S. 
Pinafore, seven years later, their names were seldom again to be thought of 
independently. The Savoy authors were mindful of their own stature: in 
1888 Gilbert wrote to Sullivan 


We have the best theatre, the best composer, and (though I say it) 
_ the best librettist in England working together — we are world- 
known, and as much an institution as Westminster Abbey.” 


December 26, 1871 


March 25, 1875 


January 14, 1876 
November 17, 1877 
May 25, 1878 
December 31, 1879 
April 3, 1880 

April 23, 1881 


October 10, 1881 


November 25, 1882 


January 5, 1884 


October 11, 1884 
March 14, 1885 


January 22, 1887 
November 12, 1887 
March 7, 1888 
June 7, 1888 


October 3, 1888 


December 7, 1889 


Chronology 


[GILBERT AND SULLIVAN EACH WROTE OTHER OPERAS] 
Thespis; or, The Gods Grown Old 

Gaiety Theatre, 63 performances 

[GILBERT AND SULLIVAN EACH WROTE OTHER OPERAS] 
Trial By Jury 

Royalty Theatre, 131 performances 

[GILBERT AND SULLIVAN EACH WROTE OTHER OPERAS] 
Trial By Jury 

Transferred to the Opera Comique Theatre, 96 performances 
The Sorcerer 

Opera Comique Theatre, 178 performances 

H.M.S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor 

Opera Comique Theatre, 571 performances 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, Love and Duty 

Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York 

The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty 

Opera Comique Theatre, 363 performances 

Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride 

Opera Comique Theatre, 578 performances 

Patience, transferred to Carte’s new Savoy Theatre 
Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Peri 

Savoy Theatre, 398 performances, and 

Standard Theatre, New York, 105 performances 

Princess Ida; or, Castle Adamant 

Savoy Theatre, 246 performances 

Revival of The Sorcerer with Trial By Jury 

The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu 

Savoy Theatre, 672 performances 

Ruddigore; or, The Witch’s Curse 

Savoy Theatre, 288 performances 

Revival of H.M.S. Pinafore with Trial By Jury 

Revival of The Pirates of Penzance 

Revival of The Mikado 

The Yeomen of the Guard; or, The Merryman and His Maid 
Savoy Theatre, 423 performances 

The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria 


~ Savoy Theatre, 554 performances 
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[GILBERT AND SULLIVAN EACH WROTE OTHER OPERAS] 
October 7, 1893 Utopia, Limited; or, The Flowers of Progress 

Savoy Theatre, 245 performances 

[GILBERT AND SULLIVAN EACH WROTE OTHER OPERAS | 
November 6, 1895 Revival of The Mikado 
March 7, 1896 The Grand Duke; or, The Statutory Duel 

Savoy Theatre, 123 performances 


[GILBERT AND SULLIVAN EACH WROTE OTHER OPERAS] 


July 11, 1896 Revival of The Mikado 

September 22, 1898 Revival of The Sorcerer with Trial By Jury 
June 6, 1899 Revival of H.M.S. Pinafore 

June 30, 1900 Revival of The Pirates of Penzance 
November 7, 1900 Revival of Patience 

December 7, 1901 Revival of Jolanthe 


EXHIBITION CASE I — THE POPULARITY OF GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


Photographs of Sullivan, Carte, and Gilbert 


The only uniform photographs of the Savoy “triumvirate” were taken by 
Walery, London, ca. 1895. None of the three appears ever to have been 
photographed together with either of the others. 


Arthur Sullivan (1842-1900) 
Richard D’Oyly Carte (1844-1901) 
William Schwenck Gilbert (1836-1911) 


A POSTER FOR THE FIRST ‘PIRATES’ PRODUCTION 
The Pirates of Penzance. D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Company. 


Color lithograph poster illustrated by J. E. Baker, printed by Forbes Lithographic 
Co., Boston, 1879-1880. 


The Pirates of Penzance, uniquely among the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, was 
produced in the United States four months before it was seen in London. This 
was a successful strategy to ensure that the authors and producer realized 
legitimate profits from the opera which had been denied them in the case of the 
extraordinarily popular H.M.S. Pinafore. 


Shortly after the New York City opening, four other companies were trained 


by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent out to major cities, subsequently to tour all 
over North America with the new opera, as well as with a definitive production 


of H.M.S. Pinafore, through the first half of 1880. 


This extraordinary poster shows seven scenes from The Pirates of Penzance 
(in illustrations that have documentary value as accurate renderings of the 
staging), as well as portraits of Gilbert, Sullivan, and Carte. 


This was the last opera in which Sullivan’s name was billed before Gilbert’s. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


A POSTER FOR D OYLY CARTE’S RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


The Pirates of Penzance. D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Company. § 


Color lithograph poster illustrated by Matt Morgan, printed by Strobridge 
Lithographic Co., Cincinnati, 1880. 
The Pirates of Penzance was first performed in New York on New Year’s eve, 
1879, and ran for five months, with five touring companies, all trained by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, simultaneously visiting most cities of any size throughout 
North America. The London production of The Pirates of Penzance, including 
some of the original New York cast, opened early in May 1880. 

Demand in America for the new opera had not been satiated, however, and 
D’Oyly Carte sent a company back to New York late in 1880; subsequently the 
production toured to other cities. This poster, which shows vignettes of five 


scenes from the opera, was used for that return engagement. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


SOUVENIR FROM A MILESTONE PERFORMANCE 


Patience. Souvenir program for the 250th performance in London 


and the 1ooth performance in New York. 


Souvenir booklet, side stitched with ribbon tie, with lithograph cover by William H. 
Day and interior illustrations of scenes from the opera by J. E. — printed by the 
Art Interchange Press, New York, 188r. 


This is the first example of an elaborate souvenir program issued to the 
members of the audience at a milestone performance — a popular way of 
celebrating a long-running production in the late nineteenth century. 


For this lovely program, printed on heavy toned stock and tied with a 
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ribbon, a special series of colored lithograph sketches was commissioned. 
Patience was running simultaneously in New York and London, and 
coincidentally on the evening of Thursday, December 29th, the opera passed its 
250th performance at the new Savoy Theatre in London and the tooth 
performance at the Standard Theatre in New York. 

The manager of D’Oyly Carte’s production in New York was Helen Lenoir, 
his secretary; gradually her influence increased, and seven years later they were 


to be married. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


A POSTER FOR ‘IOLANTHE’ IN NEW YORK 
Tolanthe. Gilbert and Sullivan’s Latest Comic Opera. § 
Color lithograph poster, printed by J. G. Hyde, New York, 1884. 


Printed for the New York production of Jolanthe, which opened simultaneously 
with the London production, and used for subsequent American tours. 


The scene shows the Fairy Queen condemning Iolanthe to a sentence of 
death after she disobeyed the Fairy Queen’s decree that she should have no 
further contact with her mortal husband, the Lord Chancellor, and the fairies’ 
plea for mercy. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


A BOSTON THEATRE OPENS WITH ‘IOLANTHE 


Bijou Theatre, Boston. Program for Jolanthe, showing the interior of 
the theatre. 


Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Pert. Color lithograph program, square card, 4 pages, 
1882. 


The Gilbert and Sullivan opera Jolanthe opened simultaneously in London and 
New York in November 1882. Within a few weeks, productions opened in 
Philadelphia and Boston, the American casts having been trained by D’Oyly 
Carte’s own stage manager, Charles Harris. 

The Boston cast, billed as James W. Collier’s Standard Opera Company, 
included Henry E. Dixey, John Brocolini, Gus Kammerlee, and other well- 
known artists who made important careers in comic opera, and who had 


appeared in earlier Gilbert and Sullivan productions. 
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The Boston production opened in the new Bijou Theatre, situated on 
Washington Street next to the Boston Theatre (where the Opera House now 
stands), in a building that had earlier incarnations as the Melodeon and the 
Gaiety Theatre. /o/anthe was the first production ever seen in that extraordinary 
theatre, on December 11, 1882. As the illustration shows (in which a scene from 
Tolanthe is shown, seen from the rear of the auditorium) the 900-seat theatre 
was beautifully appointed in an Egyptian motif and had a unique round 
proscenium. 

Just as D’Oyly Carte’s Savoy Theatre was the first theatre in the world to be 
lighted throughout by electricity, the Bijou became the first theatre in the 
United States to be fully electrified, the arrangements having been carried out 


by the Edison company. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


A STOCK POSTER FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS 


Princess Ida or Castle Adamant. Gilbert 8 Sullivan’s Latest Comic 
Opera. 


Color lithograph poster, printed by Strobridge Lithographic Co., Cincinnati and 
New York, 1884. 


This extraordinary poster was designed and printed by the legendary Strobridge 
Lithographic Co. of Cincinnati, which produced the best chromolithography of 
the nineteenth century, specializing in advertising for stage and circus 


productions. 


Like nearly all of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, Princess Ida was produced 
under D’Oyly Carte’s auspices within a few months of the London premiere. 
The absence of any mention of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. on the poster 
suggests that it was made as a stock poster, which could be overprinted with the 
name of the company and the specifics of venue and date; however, since no 
other posters are known for the authorized New York production, it may well 
be that it was intended that the poster could first serve for the official 


production. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, The Gift of the American Antiquarian Society, 1967. 
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TWO ENGLISH SOUVENIRS OF THE SAVOY OPERAS 


“A Dream of Patience.” Souvenir card. 


Color lithograph souvenir, one of a series printed by Hildesheimer & Faulkner, 
Berlin, ca. 1881. With the words of the song. Oblong, 6 by 7-1/2 inches. 


The “zsthetic” illustration on the inside, suggestive of Pre-Raphaelite painting, 
does not depict a scene from the opera. On the outside of the card are printed 
the lyrics of two songs from Patience. 


“The Yeomen of the Guard.” Illustrated souvenir booklet. 


The Yeomen of the Guard; or, The Merry-Man & His Maid. London: Dean & 
Son, ca. 1888. Color lithograph pamphlet, 24 pages, with 12 full-color and two-color 


illustrations showing scenes from the opera. 


This is a charming picture-book, consisting of twelve scenes from the opera, 
with quotations from the scenes pictured worked into the designs. It is an 
excellent example of the art of color lithography, in which the leaves, printed 
only on one side, need to be passed through the press in separate passes for each 
of the colors. Half of the sheets are printed in two colors, the others in six or 
more. 

Relatively few souvenirs or collectibles related to the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas were produced in Britain, at least until the twentieth century. These are 


two of the finest examples. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA’S PRODUCTION OF ‘PINAFORE 


H.M.S. Pinafore. Gorman’s Church Choir Company. § 


Lithograph poster printed by H. A. Thomas, New York. Park Theatre, June 16, 
[1879]. 

“Gorman’s Church Choir Pinafore” was produced in Philadelphia, its chief 
attraction being the cast of church-goers whose participation was proof of the 
wholesomeness of the opera. 

The musical director for the long-lived production was the young conductor 
John Philip Sousa, who also orchestrated the opera, since Sullivan’s orches- 
tration was unpublished and closely protected to ensure that unauthorized 
productions such as this one could not possibly present a true version of the 


work. 


Il 


In his memoirs Marching Along, Sousa tells the unlikely story that Sullivan 
and Gilbert, when in New York to produce their own version of H.M.S. 
Pinafore, happened into the Park Theatre, whereupon Sullivan was overheard 
praising Sousa’s orchestration to Gilbert. Sousa was to conduct and orchestrate 
several other of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas on his way to becoming one of 


the principal composers of comic opera in this country. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


AMERICAN GILBERT & SULLIVAN EPHEMERA 


“Sapoli-o-lic Selections from E.M.S. Pinafore,” containing parodies 
of lyrics from H.M.S. Pinafore, written anonymously by Bret 
Harte. 


“Rymes from ye Playe of Pynafore,” published by Enoch Morgan Sons Co. 
(hence “E.M.S.” Pinafore), makers of Sapolio soap, New York, 1879. 


“Actress Glass” celery vase showing Annie Pixley as Josephine in ZH. 
M.S. Pinafore, together with a stereoscopic card. 


Pressed glass serving plate showing the Midshipmite in HAS. 
Pinafore. 


“Little Buttercup” pressed glass cocoa cup from H.M.S. Pinafore. 
“Three Little Maids,” bisque figurines from The Mikado, together 


with a trade card advertising Ricksecker’s Dentaroma. 


An assortment of ephemera, including glassware, china, trade cards, games, 
toys, parody versions, and other objects that manifest a popular (and com- 
mercial) interest in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. Nearly all of the objects are 
of American origin, ca. 1879-1887. 


It was H.M.S. Pinafore and The Mikado that were subjected to the over- 
whelming attentions of American advertising companies in the form of trade 
cards, glassware and pottery, and other commercial ephemera. However, a few 
items also survive from the operas Patience, lolanthe, and Ruddigore. 


Collection of Iris M. Fanger (vase, plate, cup); Collection of J. Donald Smith (booklet, 


cards, figurine). 
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A CURRIER & IVES PARODY PRINT 
“Sorry Her Lot Who Loves Too Well.” 


Hand-colored lithograph print by Currier & Ives, New York, copyright 1879. 
Oblong, 17-1/2 by 13-1/2 inches. 


A manifestation of the “Pinafore craze” in America, issued both in black and 
white and hand-colkored. To modern attitudes the humorous doubles-entendres 
on lines from the opera seem tasteless, if not offensive. Needless to say, the 
drowning of the poor creature who has “loved too well” does not occur on 
stage. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


COMMERCIAL PARODIES TO PROMOTE THE RAILROADS 


Parody on Patience. 


Parody on Patience. Illustrated by H. W. McVickar. By D. Dalziel, Editor of the 
Chicago News Letter. Drawn & Printed in Colors by Wemple & Co. Lithographers, 
New York. Respectfully Dedicated to the Chicago & Alton R.R. 


Parody on Jolanthe. 


A Parody on Iolanthe by D. Dalziel Editor of the Chicago News Letter. The whole 
illustrated by H. W. McVickar. Published by D. Dalziel. The Hatch Lithographic 
Co. New York. mdccclexxtii. 


Turning the Gilbert and Sullivan operas and their characters to commercial 
purposes was essentially an American phenomenon. Small trade cards — 
advertising cards — were produced in great variety at the time of the crazes for 
F.M.S. Pinafore and The Mikado, 


Parody verses of song lyrics also appeared, and even parody versions of the 
operas themselves (such as a version of Te Mikado that extolled the commercial 
prospects of Fort Worth, Texas); but the most elaborate of all were four 
volumes, beautifully produced and wittily written, in praise of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad. In addition to the two volumes shown here, there were parodies 


of the opera Princess Ida and of Gilbert’s Bab Ballads. 
Collection of Jesse Shereff: 
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A ‘MIKADO’ TOY THEATRE 
The Mikado. Uncut sheet of figures and scenes. 


Color lithograph sheet, issued as an Art Supplement in The New York Recorder, July 
19, 1896. 
This simple toy theatre sheet was published on stiff board by color lithography, 
and included as a supplement to the New York Recorder. The charming design, 
including a Japanese garden scene and audience members in the boxes, is meant 
perhaps more as a souvenir than as a practicable toy theater, since the figures, 
when cut out and inserted in the scene, show but three arrangements on stage. 
A proper toy theatre version of The Mikado, based on the then-current 
D’Oyly Carte Opera production, was produced in the 1940’s. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN PERFORMED BY CHILDREN 


Souvenir advertisement for a children’s production of The Pirates of 


Penzance. 


This four-fold color lithgraph souvenir was an announcement for D’Oyly 
Carte’s production of The Pirates of Penzance in which the cast was comprised 
entirely of children. The staging, libretto, and score were unchanged for this 
production. 

The idea for a production by children originated in America, where several 
children’s companies were formed; the idea was adopted by Carte, who 
produced a similar children’s production of H.M.S. Pinafore at the Opera 
Comique in London in 1880. 


Louisa May Alcott. “Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore.” 


Louisa M. Alcott. Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, Vol. 5 of Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag, 
published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1879. 


With a series title that referred to her alter ego, Jo March, the heroine of her 
Little Women, Alcott published six volumes of short stories as Aunt Jo’s Scrap- 
Bag. “Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore” was the title story of the fifth volume of 
these stories. Inspired by the Boston production of H.M.S. Pinafore featuring a 
children’s cast, which appeared the year the volume was published, the story was 
decorated with small engravings taken from the popular production. 


Jimmy’s sister Will begins the adventure in which they both audition for 
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parts in the show: 
“You know ‘Pinafore’?” began Will, and getting a quick nod for an answer, she 
poured forth the following tale with great rapidity: “Well, some folks are going 
to get it up with children to do it, and they want any boys and girls that can sing 
to go and be looked at to-morrow, and the good ones will be picked out, dressed 
up, and taught how to act, and have the nicest time that ever was. Some of our 
girls are going, and so am I, and you sing and must come, too, and have some 
fun. Won’t it be jolly?” 
Much of the story relates the back-stage adventures they shared, as well as the 
sense of independence and accomplishment the experience imparted to little 
Jimmy. 
So the good ship “Pinafore” sailed and sailed for many prosperous weeks, and 
when at last she came into port and dropped anchor for the season she was 
received with a salute of general approbation for the successful engagement out 
of which she came with her flags flying and not one of her gallant crew killed or 


wounded. 


Collection of David N. Stone (advertisement). 


D’ OYLY CARTE S CONTINENTAL Jods OF ‘THE MIKADO’ 


Der Mikado. Bill for D’Oyly Carte’s continental touring production 
of The Mikado. 


Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte’s englischer Opern-Gesellschaft. Typeset text with hand-colored 
woodcut illustrations. [Vienna, 1888.] 


The Mikado. Sketches behind the scenes by C. W. Allers. 


Published by F. A. Dahlstrim, Hamburg, [1888]. Reproductions of 25 pencil 
drawings, in blue cloth portfolio. Printed by lithograph from pencil sketches. 


Early in 1888, D’Oyly Carte sent a touring company to perform The Mikado 
throughout Germany and adjoining regions. The artist Christian Wilhelm 
Allers (1857-1915) accompanied the tour and this portfolio of his pencil sketches 
was published shortly afterward. They comprise a fascinating picture both of the 
romance and the dullness of life on the stage, and particularly of the humdrum 


existence of the touring company chorister. 


The illustrations shown are “Is he there?”, Japanese maidens no doubt looking 


out for a handsome stage-door Johnny; and a casual backstage vignette. 


Collection of David N. Stone (bill); Collection of Jesse Shereff (portfolio). 
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THE ONLY AUTHORIZED PUBLISHED FULL SCORE 


Arthur Sullivan. The Mikado. Full score published by Chappell’s 


German agent. § 


The Mikado. Partitur published by Bosworth & Co., Leipzig, ca. 1887. 335 + [1] 
pages, in publisher's original tan wrapper, rebound in green cloth. 


In England it was customary for the conductor ofan operetta to follow a 
printed piano-vocal score that had been marked with instrumental cues. 
However, on the continent, and especially in Germany, it was expected that a 
proper full score would be provided for the use of the conductor. When it 
became evident that The Mikado would attract the interest of continental 
performers, it was thought necessary to produce a score for inclusion with the 
band parts when performance materials were rented. 

Bosworth was an employee of Chappell, Sullivan’s London publisher, who 
was sent to Leipzig to establish a branch there expressly to represent Sullivan’s 
music on the continent. 

This edition was the only full score of any of Sullivan’s operas to be 
published during his lifetime with his own orchestration. (Unauthorized full 
scores of H.M.S. Pinafore and The Yeomen of the Guard were published with 
German text and spurious orchestrations.) It was reportedly published in a small 
edition of 75 copies, for the purpose of rental and not for sale. Very few copies 


appear to survive. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Purchased on the Francis W. Hatch Fund, October 2000. 


THE MOST FAMOUS GILBERT & SULLIVAN POSTER IMAGE 
Dudley Hardy. The Headsman in The Yeomen of the Guard. Poster 
for the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. § 
Color lithograph poster printed by David Allen & Son, London. 
Illustrated review of the first London revival of The Yeomen of the 
Guard, 1897. § 
The Sketch, London, July 7, 1897. 


This poster image was first used for the 1897 London revival of The Yeomen of 
the Guard, as this review of the production shows. The image was used for the 
next fifty years in D’Oyly Carte Opera Company advertising, in this example as 
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a stock poster for company tours. 


Dudley Hardy was perhaps the most important commercial artist in Britain 
at the end of the nineteenth century; in addition to this striking image, he also 
designed posters for D’Oyly Carte’s productions of The Chieftain (1894) and 
The Grand Duke (1896). 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Martyn Green. Press photograph, in costume as Ko-Ko. 


Martyn Green. Prompt book for The Mikado. 


Prompt book based on a piano-vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 
annotated by Green in pencil and ink. With a typescript libretto. 


For a generation of Savoy audiences in the 1930’s and 1940's, the name of 
Martyn Green was synonymous with Gilbert and Sullivan and the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company, as the inheritor of the so-called “Grossmith” comedian 


parts. 


By the 1950’s, Green had left the company and struck out on his own, 
directing productions, writing about the Savoy operas and the traditional style 
of production, and appearing occasionally on recordings and on television. This 
copy was first used in a 1954 production, and later formed the basis for his 
television version for the Bell Telephone Hour starring Groucho Marx. 

This prompt-book was presented to the Harvard Theatre Collection in 
response to a request from the curator, Helen Willard. It is opened to show the 
Act I quartet, “So please you, Sir.” 


Harvard Theatre Collection, The Gift of Martyn Green, 1965. 


LOBBY CARDS FOR TECHNICOLOR FILMS 


The Great Gilbert and Sullivan in Technicolor. United Artists Corp., 


1952. 
Directed by Sidney Gilliat. Produced by London Films (as The Story of Gilbert 
and Sullivan), distributed in the U.S. by United Artists. 


The semi-fictionalized scene shows Robert Morley as Gilbert and Maurice 
Evans as Sullivan on board the S.S. Bothnia en route to New York in 1879 to 
present an authoritative production of H.M.S. Pinafore as well as a new opera, 
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which, they revealed to the ship’s passengers, was to be called The Pirates of 


Penzance. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Mikado in Technicolor. Universal 
Pictures, 1939. 
Directed by Victor Schertzinger, starring the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
chorus and its stars Martyn Green and Sydney Granville, but with box-office 


attractions Kenny Baker and Jean Colin. The music was conducted by Geoffrey 
Toye, who was the musical director of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. 


Color lithograph lobby cards were printed for most films, issued in sets of 
eight, to be inserted in 11-by-14-inch oblong frames on the walls of theater 


lobbies. 


The lobby cards are accompanied by recent video cassettes of the two films. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 


A DESIGN FOR THE FILM OF ‘THE MIKADO’ 
Marcel Vertés (1895-1961). The Mikado. § 


Gouache and india ink. 


A design for the Japanese décor of the Technicolor film, based on the Gilbert 


and Sullivan opera, produced in 1939. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Purchased on the Beatrice, Benjamin, and Richard Bader 
Fund for the Visual Arts of the Theatre, 1998. 


THE DEAN OF G&S COLLECTORS 


Alfred Reginald Allen (1905-1988). Photograph taken in his library, 
Hollywood, California, 1947. 


In the midst of a fascinating career that included managerial positions with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Metropolitan Opera, J. Arthur Rank Films, 
Universal Pictures, R.C.A. Victor Records, and Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts, Reginald Allen acquired the most comprehensive collection 
anywhere on the Gilbert and Sullivan operas and on the lives and works of the 
collaborators. He was the author of three ground-breaking books — The First 
Night Gilbert and Sullivan (1958), W. S. Gilbert, An Anniversary Celebration 
(1961), and Sir Arthur Sullivan, Composer and Personage (1975) — and the 
curator of important exhibitions about Gilbert and Sullivan. In 1950, Mr. Allen 
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arranged to transfer his collection to the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York 
City, and thereafter he served as honorary curator until his retirement in 1980. 


A native of Philadelphia, Alfred Reginald Allen graduated from Harvard 
College in the class of 1922. His father, Alfred R. Allen, a surgeon, founded 
what is now the oldest amateur Gilbert and Sullivan performing organization in 
the world, Philadelphia’s Savoy Company. Reginald Allen was the cousin and 
son-in-law of Mark De Wolf Howe, the distinguished professor of law at 
Harvard. 


Mr. Allen’s personal and professional papers reside in the Harvard Theatre 
Collection, though his Gilbert and Sullivan Collection remains in the Morgan 
Library. That collection, augmented by many subsequent purchases by the 
Morgan Library, may never be equaled in size or documentary importance. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Papers of Reginald Allen, 1996. 
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Arthur Seymour Sullivan 
1842-1900 


Arthur Sullivan enjoyed a thorough musical education, first in the Chapel 
Royal and later at the Royal Academy of Music and the Leipzig 
Conservatory. He was the first principal of the National Training School 
for Music, the antecedent of the present Royal College of Music. Sullivan 
held positions as organist in fashionable churches, wrote a large number of 
hymns and liturgical works, and was steeped in the traditions of Anglican 
church music. His songs and orchestra music brought him early popularity, 
which increased on the strength of his choral music. He edited a series of 
opera scores, and was influential in the promotion of international 
copyright and composers’ rights organizations. He was the conductor of the 
London Philharmonic and other orchestras, and for many years he was the 
musical director of the prestigious Leeds Festival. More than any other 
musician, he was in close social contact with the royal family. Sullivan was 
an extraordinarily businesslike composer who, through talent, hard work, 
personal charm, and influential friendships, rose from humble beginnings 
to fortune and fame, to the extent that his death plunged the British nation 
into mourning. Even if it had not been for the extraordinary Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, Sullivan would be remembered because of his pivotal réle 
in Victorian music and society. 


Chronology 


1836 Thomas Sullivan married Maria Clementina Coghlan 

1842 Arthur Seymour Sullivan born, May 13 

1854 Entered choir of Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace 

1856 Won competition for first Mendelssohn Scholarship 
Commenced studies at Royal Academy of Music 

1857 Voice broke, consequently left Chapel Royal 

1858 Began studies at Leipzig Conservatory 

1861 The Tempest, incidental music, performed at Leipzig 
Diploma from Leipzig Conservatory 
Appointed organist, St. Michael’s Church, Chester Square 

1862 The Tempest performed in London 

1863 — Processional March for marriage of Prince of Wales 
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1866 


1867 


1867 
1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 
1879 


1880 


I881 
1882 


1883 


L fle Enchantée, ballet 

Kenilworth, masque, Birmingham Festival 

Symphony in E 

Cox and Box, operetta (libretto by Burnand) 

In Memoriam, overture, Norwich Festival, in response to father’s death 
Concerto in D for Violoncello 

Marmion overture 

Appointed organist, St. Peter’s Church, Kensington 

Trip to Vienna with George Grove in successful search for lost Schubert 
manuscripts 

The Contrabandista, operetta (libretto by Burnand) 

Introduced to Gilbert by Frederic Clay 

The Prodigal Son, oratorio, Worcester Festival 

Overture di Ballo, Birmingham Festival 

On Shore and Sea, dramatic cantata, Albert Hall 

The Merchant of Venice, incidental music 

Thespis, operetta (libretto by Gilbert) 

Festival Te Deum, for recovery of Prince of Wales 

The Light of the World, oratorio, Birmingham Festival 

Merry Wives of Windsor, incidental music, Manchester 

Appointed Professor of Composition, Royal Academy of Music 

Trial By Jury, operetta (libretto by Gilbert) 

The Zoo, operetta (libretto by Stephenson) 

Appointed Principal of new National Training School for Music 
Received honorary Mus. Doc. degree from Trinity College, Cambridge 
University 

The Lost Chord, song, as response to death of his brother 

Assumed financial responsibility for brother’s children 

Henry VIII, incidental music, Manchester 

The Sorcerer, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

H.M.S. Pinafore, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

Received honorary D.Mus. degree from Oxford University 
Underwent operation in Paris to crush kidney stone; frequently in 
considerable pain from this chronic ailment 

The Pirates of Penzance, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert), New York 
The Pirates of Penzance, London 

The Martyr of Antioch, sacred musical drama, Leeds Festival (libretto by 
Gilbert) 

Patience, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

Mother died 

Tolanthe, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

Knighted by Queen Victoria 
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1884 
1885 


1886 


1887 
1888 


1889 
1891 
1892 


1893 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


1901 


1902 


Princess Ida, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

The Mikado, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

Trip to California following death of brother’s widow 

Ode for the Opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
The Golden Legend, cantata, Leeds Festival 

Ruddigore, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

Macbeth, incidental music 

The Yeomen of the Guard, opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

The Gondoliers, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

Ivanhoe, grand opera (libretto by Sturgis) 

The Foresters, songs (play by Tennyson) 

Haddon Hall, light opera (libretto by Grundy) 

Imperial March, Imperial Institute 

Utopia, Limited, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 

The Chieftain, comic opera (libretto by Burnand) - 

King Arthur, incidental music (play by Carr) 

The Grand Duke, comic opera (libretto by Gilbert) 
Victoria and Merrie England, ballet 

The Beauty Stone, romantic musical drama (libretto by Pinero and Carr) 
The Rose of Persia, comic opera (libretto by Hood) 

Died of heart failure, November 22 

Funeral at Chapel Royal and burial in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
The Emerald Isle, comic opera (completed by German, libretto by 
Hood) 

Te Deum first performed posthumously at close of Boer War 


EXHIBITION CASE 2 — ARTHUR SULLIVAN (1842-1900) 


A VANITY FAIR CARICATURE OF ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


“English Music,” by Carlo Pellegrini (“Ape”). 


Printed by Vincent Brooks Day & Son, Lithographers. Published in Vanity Fair, 
London, March 14, 1874. Men of the Day, No. 81. 


Sullivan is shown in full dress, gloved, with a tasseled baton, as he appeared 


when conducting. In 1874, before any of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas were 


written, Sullivan was known almost equally as a composer and conductor. He 


himself conducted the premiéres of nearly all of his operas, orchestral and choral 


works, as well as the London Philharmonic Society and the Leeds Festival. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


2.2) 


A PRESENT FROM SULLIVAN TO HIS FELLOW STUDENT 


Clara Kathleen Barnett. Autograph album. Leipzig, 1860. 


Album-leaf musical quotation inscribed “Xmas 1860. Clara Kathleen Barnett from 
Arthur Seymour Sullivan.” 


At the Leipzig Conservatory, Sullivan found among his fellow students four 
members of the Barnett family, Clara, John, and Domenico. Theirs was a 
prominent musical family (their uncle, John, was a well-known composer), and 
the entire family had settled from England to Leipzig so they could remain 
together during the children’s education. Sullivan spent many days in the 
company of the Barnetts, and developed an especially close friendship with 
Clara, who was receiving instruction in voice and composition. 


Sullivan presented Clara with this autograph album, and provided its first 
entry. On the flyleaf of the album, she records that it was presented by Sullivan. 
The quotation is from one of Schumann’s lieder; after his return to London in 
1861, Sullivan was to be an advocate for Schumann’s music. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Papers of Clara (Barnett) Rogers. 


SULLIVAN AS A CONSERVATORY STUDENT 


Arthur Sullivan. Carte-de-visite photograph inscribed to Domenico 
Barnet (“Domenico”). 
This photograph of Sullivan at the age of 18 was presented to another member 


of the Barnett family, with whom he spent so much time during his years at the 
Leipzig Conservatory. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


A BIRTHDAY SURPRISE FOR CLARA BARNETT 


Clara Kathleen Barnett. String Quartet. Manuscript instrumental 
parts. 
In her memoirs, Clara Barnett recounted a story that exemplified Sullivan's 
generous spirit. For her birthday, unbeknownst to her, he prepared a 
performance of a string quartet she had composed, copying the parts himself 


and rehearsing the players. He had surreptitiously borrowed her manuscript and 
then replaced it without raising her suspicions. 


She retained the parts, written entirely in Sullivan’s youthful hand, and they 
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are among the papers that her husband, Henry Munroe Rogers, presented to 
the University after her death. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Papers of Clara (Barnett) Rogers. 


RACHEL SCOTT RUSSELL 


Arthur Sullivan. O Fair Dove! O Fond Dove! Sheet music for voice 


and piano. 


“To Miss Rachel Scott Russell. O Fair Dove! O Fond Dove! Song by Jean Ingelow. 
Music by Arthur S. Sullivan.” Published by Edwin Ashdown, London, [1868] 7 


Sullivan met the family of the engineer John Scott Russell about 1864, through 
his friend George Grove; both Russell and Grove lived in Sydenham, and both 
were intimately connected with the Crystal Palace there. 


The twenty-two-year-old composer won the affection of Russell’s middle 
daughter, Rachel. Their romance lasted for three years, from about 1866 
through 1869. Sullivan dedicated several of his works to her, including a piano 
piece called Twilight. Rachel was fond of the verse of Jean Ingelow, and it was 
from this poem that she drew the pet-name “Fond Dove,” with which she 
signed many of her letters to Sullivan. The music of this song was dedicated to 


her after she had adopted the pet-name. 
Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


SULLIVAN AS MUSIC EDITOR 


Charles Gounod. Faust. 


The Royal Edition of Opera. Faust. Opera in Five Acts, by Gounod. With Italian 
and English Words. The Latter by H. F. Chorley. Edited by Arthur Sullivan. Boosey 
e Co., London. Publisher’s red cloth binding. 


In the late 1860’s Sullivan was supporting himself primarily by the composition 
of songs, an appointment as parish church organist, and occasional conducting 
opportunities. When the music publisher Boosey & Co. contemplated a new 
series of opera scores with English translations, Sullivan was invited to act as 
editor. Of around fifty operas in the Boosey repertory (ranging from Mozart 
and Wagner to Verdi and Donizetti), Sullivan edited about twenty-five 
volumes, issued at about twice-monthly intervals, before resigning to accept 

other professional opportunities. His responsibility was to copy-edit the score 3 
based on an existing original-language edition, revise the accompaniment, and 
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reconcile the word-rhythms of the English translation with the note-rhythms of 
the music. This experience must have served Sullivan well in exposing him in 
depth to this repertory (some of which works he could not have heard in 
performance) and also in assisting him to develop a sensitivity to text setting. 


SULLIVAN S SONG-CYCLE 
Arthur Sullivan. The Window. The first edition of the song cycle. 


The Window; or, The Songs of the Wrens. Words Written for Music by Alfred 
Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. Music by Arthur Sullivan. Music for voice and piano, 
published by Strahan & Co., London, 1871. 54 pages of music, with interpolated 
pages of text and 8 preliminary pages, in publisher's decorative green cloth, blocked 
in gold and black. Printed by Virtue & Co., London. Lithographed from engraved 
plates. 


Letter from Sullivan to the publisher, inquiring about plans for 


publication. 


Autograph letter, signed, to the publisher Strahan, dated July 27, 1871. 


The decorative cover shows a variant subtitle, “The Loves of the Wrens.” It was 
a feather in Sullivan’s cap to collaborate with the poet laureate in an original 
song cycle; but the twenty-nine-year-old composer’s pride must have been 
considerably dampened when Tennyson insisted that the published score should 
contain the following disclaimer: 

Four years ago Mr. Sullivan requested me to write a little song-cycle, 
German fashion, for him to exercise his art upon. He had been very successful in 
setting such old songs as “Orpheus with his lute,” and I drest up for him, partly 
in the old style, a puppet whose almost only merit is, perhaps, that it can dance 
to Mr. Sullivan’s instrument. I am sorry that my four-year-old puppet should 
have to dance at all the the dark shadow of these days; but the music is now 
completed, and I am bound by my promise. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


SULLIVAN AS CONSERVATORY PRINCIPAL 


The National Training School for Music. Grade sheet for a student. 


This is the grade sheet for a student, a Miss E. Marriott, for the Christmas term 
1880. 
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Sullivan had been a professor at the Royal Academy of Music for only a year 
when he was asked by the Duke of Edinburgh, the Queen’s second son, to head 
the new National Training School for Music. A decade later, the Training 
School became the Royal College of Music, which still exists. 

As principal, Sullivan took the opportunity to build a kinder and gentler 
conservatory, emphasizing the responsibility of the teacher and the importance 
of clarity, patience, and encouragement in instruction. 

Although Miss Marriott appears to have earned the approbation of her 
professors, it appears that she had been absent on occasion in order to pursue 


professional engagements. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


A LETTER FROM SULLIVAN TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


Arthur Sullivan. 
Autograph letter to William Gladstone, May 1883. 


It had been known that Sullivan was on intimate terms with the Royal family 
(especially the Queen’s second son, Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, who was a 
talented musician), and had been called upon to do certain services for the 
benefit of the nation, so it was not surprising when it was announced that he 
would receive the honor of knighthood at the relatively young age of 41. 


This is the letter that Sullivan wrote to the Prime Minister, accepting the 
honor that Gladstone had relayed to Sullivan on behalf of the Queen. The fact 
that Sullivan addresses the Prime Minister familiarly as “My dear Gladstone” 
suggests his friendly connections in the political world as well. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Purchased on the F. E. Chase Fund, 1997. 


SULLIVAN S MOST POPULAR SONG 
Arthur Sullivan. The Lost Chord. 
Part for voice and harmonium published by Boosey e Co., London. 


The Lost Chord, Sullivan’s best-known (and sometimes unfairly maligned) song, 
belongs to a genre of religioso but not sacred song that was popular in Victorian 
England, both in the drawing-room and on the concert stage. The words were 
well known before Sullivan set them to music; indeed, they had been set before 
by George Macfarren. The song was composed early in 1877, Sullivan records, 
at the bedside of his dying brother Frederic. 
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The song is almost invariably sung with the published piano accompani- 
ment; however, Sullivan also prepared additional parts for harmonium (a pedal- 
pumped reed organ) and harp, that supplement the piano part effectively. 


MARY FRANCES RONALDS 
Mary Frances Ronalds. In Shadow. Sheet music for voice and piano. 


In Shadow. By Mary Frances Ronalds, Words by Helen Marian Burnside. 
Dedicated to Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne.Published by Chappell & Co., 
London, n.d. 


The beautiful American expatriate Mary Frances Ronalds was Sullivan’s 
constant friend — in fact his mistress, if that is an appropriate description of a 
relationship that encompassed every domestic circumstance except living under 
the same roof — from the middle 1870’s through Sullivan’s last year, 1900. She 
was separated but not divorced from her husband, Pierre Lorillard Ronalds. 

“Fanny” Ronalds was a member of fashionable London society, and a 
celebrated singer — an amateur, of course, as suited her social position, and but 
one whose charms the Prince of Wales used to say would lure him to travel the 
length of his future kingdom. She often sang Sullivan’s contralto songs; The Lost 
Chord was often requested. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


SULLIVAN AS CONDUCTOR 
The Golden Legend. l\lustrated review of the first performance. 


The Illustrated London News, October 23, 1886. 


Although Sullivan was by any measure England’s most famous composer, he 
also pursued a prominent career as a conductor, having directed several 
orchestras, choirs, concert series, and festivals. For many years he was the 
musical director of the triennial Leeds Musical Festival, which was an important 
event in England’s musical life. Te Golden Legend, Sullivan’s most important 
choral work, was commissioned by the Leeds Festival and first performed there, 


under Sullivan’s direction, in 1886. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 
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SULLIVAN AS SPORTSMAN 
Binoculars owned by Arthur Sullivan. 


Binoculars, made by Carl Zeiss, Germany, engraved with Sullivan’s name and 
address, in leather case, 1, Queen’s Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W., ca. 
1880's. 


Among Arthur Sullivan’s favorite recreations were casino games, card games 
such as whist and bézique, and horseracing. He owned several horses in the 
1880's and 1890’s, all of whom were disappointing performers. No doubt these 
field glasses were used frequently on Sullivan’s visits to the turf. 

Sullivan lived at 1, Queen’s Mansions in the Victoria region of London for 
the last twenty years of his life, occupying spacious ground-floor apartments and 
a separate flat for his secretary, and keeping an ample domestic staff. Unlike 
Gilbert, who moved to ever-grander houses through his life, Sullivan never 


owned a house. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


SULLIVAN’S BIRTHDAY PARTY GUESTS 
Arthur Sullivan. Letter to George Lewis, his solicitor. 


Autograph letter in the hand of Sullivan’s secretary Walter Smythe, signed by 
Sullivan, dated May 8, 1894, on Sullivan's writing paper, 1, Queen’s Mansions, 
Victoria Street, London. 


Sullivan writes to his friend, the prominent solicitor George Lewis, to invite him 
to a dinner party the next week on the occasion of the composer’s birthday (his 
s2nd), at which the guests included the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 


SULLIVAN S HYMN FOR THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE 


Arthur Sullivan. Hymn of Celebration of the 6oth Anniversary of the 


Queen’s Accession. 


“Hymn written by the Bishop of Wakefield, and set to Music by Arthur Sullivan, 
(By Request) To be used In all Churches and Chapels in England and Wales, and in 
the Town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, upon Sunday the Twentieth Day of June 1897, 
As forming part of the Service authorised to be used on that day.” Printed by Eyre 
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and Spottiswoode, London, 1897. 3 pages. 


The Queen’s Diamond Jubilee (her sixtieth anniversary as monarch) was an 
event that was accompanied by great national celebration. Although festivities 
lasted over a period of months, the focal point of the Jubilee was the national 
day of rejoicing, on which day all churches sang the hymn for which Sullivan 
had been asked to provide a musical setting. 


Sullivan stated that he expected his claim to posterity would rest in his 
religious music — his hymns, anthems, and choral works. He edited Church 
Hymns With Tunes in 1874, for the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, and contributed more than fifty hymns to that and other hymnals, 
including a collection of Latin chant edited by his old master, Thomas 
Helmore, published while Sullivan was still a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music. 


Another version of the hymn, with an additional verse particular to the 
celebration, was also published. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


SULLIVAN S BALLET FOR THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE 


Arthur Sullivan. Victoria and Merrie England. Lancers on tunes from 
Sullivan’s ballet. 
“Victoria and Merrie England Lancers.” Arranged by Charles Godfrey. Sheet music 


for piano solo published by Metzler & Co., London. Color lithograph cover by W. 
George. 


Sullivan also composed this “Grand National Ballet” in honor of Queen 
Victoria's Diamond Jubilee in 1897. Carlo Coppi was the choreographer. It was 
produced by Alfred Moul on Tuesday, May 24 at the Alhambra Theatre, which 


was known principally as a music hall. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 


LETTERS FROM SULLIVAN TO HIS SECRETARY 


Arthur Sullivan. Letters to Wilfred Bendall written from Biarritz in 
1899. 
Autograph letters, signed with initials, written to Wilfred Bendall, dated March 12 
and April 10, 1899, on writing-paper of the Hotel du Palais, Biarritz. 
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In the first months of 1899, Sullivan was living on the continent, with the 
intention of composing the music to The Rose of Persia, having received drafts of 
the lyrics from his collaborator, Basil Hood. 

Sullivan’s relationship with D’Oyly Carte was frayed by this time — both 
men were unwell and the Savoy fortunes were at an ebb — and his earlier letter 
reveals his exasperation: 

All this Carte business is very worrying and it seems hard that after I have 

contributed to make their fortune and have stuck loyally to them in everything 

through thick and thin, that they now stand in the way of my freedom to earn 

my living as I wish to ... and bound me hand and foot to the deck of a sinking 

ship. 

In the second letter, among other routine business,Sullivan tells Bendall of 
his disappointment with Hood’s lyrics: 

They are wanting in lyrical interest; There are no good songs or refrains; they are 


all “talkee-talkee”; and they are all dialectic (i.e., written in regional dialects). 
Collection of John S. Wolfson. 


SULLIVAN S PATRIOTIC MUSIC-HALL SONG 

Arthur Sullivan. The Absent-Minded Beggar. 
The Absent-Minded Beggar. Words by Rudyard Kipling. Music by Arthur Sullivan. 
Special Edition de Luxe. Published by Ridgways, Ltd., London, 1899. 


This song was composed in a music-hall style as a populist contribution to the 
Boer War effort; both Kipling and Sullivan contributed their work, and the 
profits aided war relief efforts. 

One indication of the popularity of The Absent-Minded Beggar is the fact 
that it was sold in half a dozen editions, including this facsimile of the authors’ 
manuscripts. 

This stirring but jingoistic song was intended for music-hall performance; a 
song-sheet distributed to the audience enabled them to join in the chorus. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN IN OLD AGE 
C. P. Hawkes. Caricature portrait of Arthur Sullivan, 1899. 
Ink and wash, signed. 


This likeness of Arthur Sullivan appeared in the artist’s volume of memoirs, 
entitled Heydays, A Salad of Memories and Impressions, published by Methuen 
and Co., London, in 1933. In this volume the drawing is captioned “Sir Arthur 
Sullivan at Fuenterrabia,” and it faces a page of recollections of the artist’s casual 
meetings with the composer there and at Biarritz. 

It was often remarked in Arthur Sullivan’s early life that he was vivacious, 
good-humored, and regarded as physically attractive. No doubt owing to the ill 
health that dogged his adult years, and perhaps also to a not altogether 
wholesome life-style that included long nights and rich diets, Sullivan seems to 
have aged prematurely. Hawkes recalls the composer’s appearance in his last 
years: 

In 1899, with his waxen complexion and look of incessant fatigue, Sullivan 


looked to be an invalid, and, when not in company, a man of melancholy. 


Sullivan died in 1900 at the age of 58 years. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Purchased on the William Morris Hunt Fund, 2000. 
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William Schwenck Gilbert 
1836-1911 


Both Gilbert and Sullivan established themselves at the crossroads of their 
respective arts; while W. S. Gilbert became a central figure in British 
literary circles, he rose to prominence by a less direct path than Sullivan 
took. He received a liberal education, worked unhappily as a civil servant, 
studied and practiced law (unsuccessfully, by all accounts), joined the 
militia as a reserve officer, and began to write and draw as an avocation. 
Upwards of fifteen early attempts at farce and burlesque were rejected by 
theatre managers. Gilbert’s originality, imagination, and craftsmanship were 
perhaps first appreciated by the proprietor of an upstart humorous weekly 
called Fun, in which his “Bab” Ballads, drawings, and prose contributions 
stood out in a magazine of generally high quality. He found himself among 
a circle of young, talented literary men, especially the dramatist T. W. 
Robertson, and took good advantage of early opportunities to write for the 
popular theatre. Within a decade of his first stage efforts, and well before 
his first collaboration with Sullivan, Gilbert was widely referred to as the 
leading British dramatist. A sign of the prestige his name conferred is that 
no fewer than seven London theatres opened with his works. Gilbert held 
this preéminent position for more than two decades, without question one 
of the golden ages of the London stage. 


Chronology 


1836 William Gilbert married Anne Morris 
William Schwenck Gilbert born, November 18 

1842 Attended school at Boulogne 

1849 Attended school at Great Ealing 

1853 Entered King’s College, University of London 

1855 Entered Inner Temple as student of law 

1857 Received B.A. degree from University of London 
Won competitive clerkship in Privy Council Office 
Began service in Royal Aberdeenshire Militia 

1860 First legal case tried 

1861 Received modest inheritance, resigned clerkship 
First contributions to Fun magazine 
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Ly aad 


_— 


1863 


1866 
1867 


1868 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 


1874 


Uncle Baby, anonymous comedietta 

Called to the bar 

Dulcamara, burlesque, first acknowledged stage work 
Married Lucy Agnes Turner, August 6 

La Vivandiére, extravaganza 

Robinson Crusoe, burlesque 

Allow Me To Explain, farce 

Highly Improbable, farce 

Harlequin Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, pantomime 
The Merry Zingara, burlesque 

The Bab Ballads published 

Robert the Devil, burlesque 

No Cards, musical entertainment (music by Reed) 
The Pretty Druidess, extravaganza 

Introduced to Sullivan by Frederic Clay 

Ages Ago, musical entertainment (music by Clay) 
The Princess, burlesque 

The Gentleman in Black, operetta (music by Clay) 
Our Island Home, musical entertainment (music by Reed) 
The Palace of Truth, fairy comedy 

Randall’s Thumb, comedy 

A Sensation Novel, musical entertainment (music by Reed) 
Creatures of Impulse, drama (music by Randegger) 
The Brigands, translation of operetta (music by Offenbach) 
Great Expectations, stage adaptation after Dickens 
On Guard, comedy 

Pygmalion and Galatea, comedy 

Thespis, operetta (music by Sullivan) 

A Medical Man, comedietta 

Happy Arcadia, operetta (music by Clay) 

More Bab Ballads published 

The Wicked World, fairy comedy 

The Happy Land, pseudonymous burlesque 

The Realm of Joy, pseudonymous farce 

The Wedding March, farce 

Charity, play 

Ought We To Visit Her?, comedy 

Committed for Trial, pseudonymous comedy 

The Blue-Legged Lady, pseudonymous farce 
Topsy-Turvydom, musical extravaganza 

Sweethearts, dramatic contrast 


Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, final contribution to Fun 
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1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 
1884 


1885 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 


1897 
1904 


Trial By Jury, operetta (music by Sullivan) 

Eyes and No Eyes, musical entertainment (music by Reed) 
Tom Cobb, farcical comedy 

Broken Hearts, fairy play 

Original Plays, first volume of collected works, published 
Princess Toto, comic opera (music by Clay) 

Dan Druce, Blacksmith, drama 

On Bail, farcical comedy 

Engaged, farcical comedy 

The Sorcerer, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 

The Forty Thieves, pantomime-burlesque 

The Ne‘er-Do-Weel, play 

H.M.S. Pinafore, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 
Resigned from Royal Aberdeenshire Militia 

Gretchen, drama 

Lord Mayor's Day, anonymous farce 

The Pirates of Penzance, comic opera (music by Sullivan), New York 
The Pirates of Penzance, London 

The Martyr of Antioch, libretto for Sullivan’s sacred musical drama 
Patience, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 

Foggerty'’s Fairy, fairy comedy 

Iolanthe, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 

Princess Ida, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 

Comedy and Tragedy, drama 

The Mikado, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 
Ruddigore, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 

The Yeomen of the Guard, opera (music by Sullivan) 
Brantinghame Hall, drama 

The Gondoliers, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 
Foggerty’s Fairy and Other Tales, prose works, published 
Moved to Grim’s Dyke, Harrow Weald 

Started “carpet quarrel” with Carte and Sullivan 

Songs of a Savoyard published 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, burlesque 

The Mountebanks, comic opeta (music by Cellier) 

Haste to the Wedding, comic opera (music by Grossmith) 
Appointed Justice for the Peace for Gore, Middlesex 
Utopia, Limited, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 

His Excellency, comic opera (music by Carr) 

The Grand Duke, comic opera (music by Sullivan) 

The Fortune Hunter, play 

Harlequin and the Fairy’s Dilemma, domestic pantomime 
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1907 Knighted by King Edward VII 
- 1909 Fallen Fairies, comic opera (music by German) 
I91I Died in lake at Grim’s Dyke, May 27 


EXHIBITION CASE 3 — W. S. GILBERT (1836-1911) 


A VANITY FAIR CARICATURE OF W. S. GILBERT 


“Patience,” by Leslie Ward (“Spy”). 


Printed by Vincent Brooks Day & Son, Lithographers. Published in Vanity Fair, 
London, May 21, 1881. 

The sixth Gilbert and Sullivan opera, Patience, had opened to great popular and 
critical acclaim at the Opera Comique Theatre on April 23, 1881, prompting the 
appearance of Gilbert’s caricature in Vanity Fair. The portrayal by the famous 
caricaturist Leslie Ward suggests both Gilbert’s height and his slightly ill-at-ease 
manner. He had by then achieved a reputation both as a dramatist and a careful 
and meticulous director of his own plays — hence the caption — but also as an 


irascible authoritarian. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 


GILBERT S ‘BAB’ BALLADS 
W. S. Gilbert. First edition of The Bab Ballads. 


The “Bab” Ballads. Much Sound and Little Sense. By W. S. Gilbert. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Published by John Camden Hotten, London, 1869 [1.e., 
late 1868]. 222 + [4] pages, in publisher’s beveled green cloth, blocked in gold, gilt 
edges. 


With respect to the Ballads themselves, I do not know that I have anything 
very definite to say about them, except that they are not, as a rule, founded upon 
~~ fact. 


I have ventured to publish the illustrations with them because, while they 
are certainly quite as bad as the Ballads, I suppose they are not much worse. 


(Gilbert’s Preface, dated October 26, 1868.) 


W. S. Gilbert. Letter to W. Anderson, concerning the suitability of 
his Bab Ballads to musical setting. 


Gilbert's first notoriety came after the publication of his comic verses, illustrated 
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by himself, which he called the “Bab” Ballads, after his childhood nickname. 
They first appeared in Fun magazine, and were subsequently collected and 
issued under his own name in 1869. A number of the ballads furnished 
situations later used in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 


Few of Gilbert’s Bab Ballads were set to music during his lifetime, which is 
surprising considering their popularity and the strongly rhythmic nature of 
Gilbert’s verse. Many years later a collection of the ballads were set to music by 
Adrian Welles Beecham, son of the conductor Thomas Beecham. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff (letter). 


GILBERT AS ILLUSTRATOR 


“A Drop of Pantomime Water.” Gilbert’s verse and drawing in its 
original printed form. 


“A Drop of Pantomime Water.” Text signed “W. S. Gilbert,” drawing signed 
“Bab.” Published in The Graphic, London, Christmas Number, December 25, 1870. 
Image 8-7/8 by 8-3/4 inches. 

The illustration that accompanies this verse is Gilbert's largest and most 
complex drawing. Gilbert was often drawn, in his verse and prose writings, to 
the genre of Victorian pantomime. The creatures of pantomime (demons, 
dragons, monsters, etc.) are portrayed as microbes in a drop of water. (Gilbert 
had earlier combined the two ideas in a pantomime, Harlequin Cock-Robin and 
Jenny Wren, on the subject of sanitation!) 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


GILBERT’S EARLIEST STAGE WORK 
W. S. Gilbert. Dulcamara. The first edition of the libretto. 


Dulcamara; or, The Little Duck and The Great Quack. A New and Original 
Extravaganza. Printed by the Strand Printing and Publishing Co., London, 1866. 
34 + [2] pages, in publisher's yellow wrapper. 


Dulcamara, Gilbert’s earliest acknowledged work for the stage (he had written a 
number of unproduced plays as well as translations and farces with which his 
name was not associated), is a burlesque of Donizetti’s opera L‘Elisir d Amore. 
He received this first opportunity through the encouragement of his friend, the 
dramtist T. W. Robertson, who suggested to Louisa Herbert, manageress of the 
St. James’s Theatre, that Gilbert was likely to make good as a dramatist. The 
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piece wasw produced at the St. James’s on December 29, 1866. 


Collection of John S. Wolfson. 


GILBERT S OPERATIC PARODY EXTRAVAGANZAS 
W. S. Gilbert. The Pretty Druidess. 


The Pretty Druidess; or, The Mother, the Maid, and the Mistletoe Bough. An 
Extravaganza, (Founded on Bellin’s Opera, “Norma,”) by W. S. Gilbert. Published 
by Phillips’ West London Publicity Offices, [1869]. 
The fifth and last of Gilbert’s operatic burlesques, a travesty on Bellini’s opera 
Norma, was first performed at the Charing Cross Theatre on June 19, 1869. Its 
music was adapted from airs from Norma as well as other popular songs. 

The operatic burlesque, usually in rhymed couplets and rife with puns, was 
a genre that was extremely popular at that time, but which soon afterward 
disappeared almost entirely. In ingenuity of plot and language Gilbert’s 
burlesques match those of the masters of the genre, J. R. Planché. Henry J. 
Byron, and F. C. Burnand: 

A pious fraud my love, a holy swindle! 


The secret’s safe — enquiries cannot baffle it — 
When once it’s raffled, why you can’t unraffle it. 


Say, what would happen? Why, the perjured maid 
Would then be punished as our laws require 
We'd strike the gong, and bang the liar 


With tar and turpentine shall Pollio scorch her — 
Apply the torch! Oh, horror, this is torch her! 


I shan’t — I am a Roman, not a Scorch-man! 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION 

Ages Ago. Score for the original production at the Royal Gallery of 
Illustration. 
Boosey & Co., London, [1869]. First edition. 

Ages Ago and Cox and Box. Program for the original production at the 
Royal Gallery of Illustration 
Ages Ago. ... Cox and Box. Mr, and Mrs. German Reed’s New and Original 
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Entertainment. Program, Royal Gallery of Illustration, London, not dated [1869- 
1870]. Printed by J. Mallett, London. 15 + [] pages, in original blue wrapper. 


It was at the Gallery of Illustration, at about the time of the production of 
Sullivan’s Cox and Box and Gilbert’s Ages Ago, that the two future collaborators 
were first introduced by the composer Frederic Clay. The double bill was to 
have the longest run of any of the many German Reed entertainments. The 
music of Ages Ago was dedicated by Clay to Sullivan, his closest friend. 

The programs at the Royal Gallery of Illustrration took the place of libretti, 
containing synopses of the scenes and the words of the songs. But the plays, and 
in most cases the music, were never published during Reed’s lifetime. Reed 
purchased the copyright of the pieces outright, rather than paying royalties, so 
Gilbert was prevented from printing any of them in his collected Original Plays. 

The program is opened to show the Person and list of tableaux for Cox and 
Box. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith (music); Collection of David N. Stone (program). 


GILBERT S MYTHOLOGICAL COMEDY 


Pygmalion and Galatea. Playbill for the rooth night of the first 


production. 


Theatre Royal, Haymarket, Monday, April 8, 1872. 


Gilbert was invited to compose a comedy for presentation at the Haymarket 
Theatre, which was then under the management of John Baldwin Buckstone. 
The play opened on December 9, 1871, following immediately after Thespis, 
Gilbert’s first collaboration with Sullivan. Pygmalion and Galatea was to become 
one of Gilbert’s greatest successes. William H. Kendal and his wife, Madge 
Robertson, took the leading rdles of Pygmalion, a sculptor, and Galatea, his 
statue that comes to life, and Caroline Hill portrayed Pygmalion’s wife, 
Cynisca. 

The piece was often revived, and the American actress Mary Anderson, who 
in London had become one of Gilbert’s protegées, made Galatea one of her 


signature roles. 


AN OFFENBACH OPERETTA WITH A GILBERT LIBRETTO 


The Brigands. The first edition of Gilbert’s translation of Offenbach’s 
operetta. 
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Les Brigands (Falsacappa). Opera-Bouffe en Trois Actes par H. Meilhac et Ludovic 
Halévy. Musique de Jacques Offenbach. L‘adaptation Anglaise par W. S. Gilbert. 
Libretto published by Boosey & Co., London, 1871. Printed by J. Miles & Co., 
London. English and French on opposite pages, with double pagination. [80] pages. 


Shortly after the appearance of Offenbach’s operetta Les Brigands in Paris, its 
popularity there suggested to the English publisher Boosey that it was a 
desireable property that should be translated into English. Gilbert was engaged 
to make the translation, largely for the sake of copyright protection, but also 
against the opportunity of a commercial production. 


As it happened, there was no such production in England until 1889, when 
the operetta was seen, and Gilbert’s translation was heard, at the Avenue 
Theatre. Gilbert instituted an injunction and a lawsuit against the production 
and the publisher, on the basis that his translation had been mere hack-work 
done under pressure of time, and that he should have been given an opportunity 
to revise and refine his work prior to public presentation. He lost the suit, but a 
slightly revised version consisting only of the English lyrics was published. This 
is the first edition, which includes the original French and Gilbert’s English 


version on facing pages. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


A GILBERT FEUD COMMITTED TO PRINT 


Henrietta Hodson. Printed letter accusing Gilbert of mistreatment. 


A Letter from Miss Henrietta Hodson, An Actress, to the Members of the Dramatic 
Profession, Being a Relation of the Persecutions which She has Suffered from Mr. 
William Schwenck Gilbert, a Dramatic Author. 22 pages. 


W. S. Gilbert. Printed letter in response. 


A Letter Addressed to the Members of the Dramatic Profession In Reply to Miss 
Henrietta Hodson’s Pamphlet. By W. S. Gilbert.” 


It was not unusual for Gilbert to take offense with managers or actors from 
whom he felt he had received a discourtesy, but the actress-manager Henrietta 
Hodson, wife of the newspaper publisher Henry Labouchére, was made of the 
same fabric. After she produced and starred in Gilbert’s unsuccessful play, 
Ought We To Visit Her?, a feud began that led several years later to the 
publication of two vituperative pamphlets that were widely circulated to the 
press and the profession. Each one rehearsed the perceived slights and tantrums 
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of the other, and quoted their correspondence, to the credit of neither. 


Collection of David N. Stone (Hodson); Collection of Jesse Shereff (Gilbert). 


GILBERT S COMEDIES 


W. S. Gilbert. Engaged. 


W. S. Gilbert. Engaged. French’s Acting Edition, No. 1748. Acting edition 
published by Samuel French, London and New York. First edition, ca. 1877. 


Gilbert’s controversial but most successful comedy Engaged was first produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre on October 3, 1877, with the young Marion Terry in 
the leading part of Belinda Treherne. (It was clearly the model for Oscar 
Wilde’s best-known play, The Importance of Being Earnest, produced eighteen 

years later.) Gilbert’s author’s note published with the play summarizes his 

views on the proper performance of comedy: 

It is absolutely essential to the success of this piece that it should be played with 

the most perfect earnestness and gravity throughout. There should be no 

exaggeration in costume, make-up, or demeanor; and the characters, one and all, 

should appear to believe, throughout, in the perfect sincerity of their words and 

actions. Directly the actors show that they are conscious of the absurdity of their 

utterances the piece begins to drag. 

Gilbert credited his dramatist friend T. W. Robertson with having 
“invented stage-management.” It is interesting to see how similarly Robertson 
expressed himself on the same subject: 

The more seriously this farce is played, the better for the effect of the fun. 

(T. W. Robertson, preface to A Breach of Promise, 1869.) 


This book, of a type known in the Harvard College Library as a “tract 
volume,” is comprised of various editions of the play — “gathered,” as the i 
bookplate indicates, “from various sources.” The volume comprises an extensive 
selection of early editions of Gilbert’s important play, typical of the significance 


of the large series of dramatic tract volumes. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


GILBERT S$ PLAYS IN AMERICA 


W. S. Gilbert. Engaged. American poster. 


Engaged by W. S. Gilbert, Author Mikado. Color lithograph poster printed by 
Central Lithographic & Engraving Co., Chicago and New York, No. 131. With 3 
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vignettes from the play. 


As was typical with early American posters, this example does not specify the 
city, theater, or date. These particulars would have been added by overprinting 
in the margins or plain areas using printer’s type, in a separate operation from 
the lithographic poster. That it was probably a “stock” poster, available to any 
company from a printer’s catalogue, is suggested by the presence of a catalogue 
number on the image. The approximate date of the poster can be inferred from 
the fact that Gilbert is identified as the author of The Mikado, which was first 


seen in America in mid-1885. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


‘PRINTED AS MANUSCRIPT, “FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION ONLY 


W. S. Gilbert. Comedy and Tragedy. 


Comedy & Tragedy, An Original Drama in One Act. By W. S. Gilbert. (Printed as 
Manuscript.) London. 1884. Bound in leather. 


W. S. Gilbert. Dan 7? Druce, Blacksmith. 


A New and Original Drama, In Three Acts. By W. S. Gilbert. Printed for Private 
Use Only. Copy was inscribed by Gilbert to J. Braid, who played the part of Marple 
in the original production. 


Many of Gilbert’s dramatic works were not published until well after the first 
production; in a number of instances Gilbert had a small number (typically no 
more than 200) “pre-publication” copies printed. These copies were generally 
used for presentation purposes, to give to the press in advance of the first night, 
and to meet any demand for additional productions prior to commercial 
publication. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


GILBERT AS STAGE DIRECTOR 


Gilbertian “Characters.” Blocks of wood as used by Gilbert for 


planning scenes in his dramatic works. 


Hardwood replicas, made in 1989. 


In an interview with the journalist Harry How (published in 1891 in the Strand 
Magazine), Gilbert described the way in which he prepared for rehearsals. He 
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used blocks (of which these are exact modern replicase) to represent the various 
characters and chorus groups (different heights representing men and women, 
colors representing voice parts), and moved them to work out stage movements 
and tableaux, of which techniques he was considered a master. 





“CHARACTERS,” 


Gilbert always stage-managed (that is, directed) the Savoy operas, and, 
whenever possible, his other dramatic works as well. His skillful and imaginative 
direction is regarded as having been as much as part of the successful Savoy 


“formula” as the words and music. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


GILBERT S COLLECTED SAVOY LYRICS 


W.S. Gilbert. Songs ofa Savoyard. 


Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gilbert. Illustrated by the Author. Published by 
George Routledge & Sons, London, 1890. Pictorial cloth binding. 


In 1890, during the period of Gilbert’s estrangement from the Savoy Theatre 
arising from his dispute with Carte and Sullivan, Gilbert published an 
anthology of lyrics from the Savoy operas, illustrated with whimsical original 
drawings. The collection was dedicated to Sullivan, no doubt as a gesture of 
friendship during a trying time. In the following year, a complementary 
publication entitled Songs of Two Savoyards appeared, which included the music 


as well as the lyrics. 
W. S. Gilbert. Original drawing for Songs of a Savoyard. 


Pen-and-ink drawing, signed “Bab,” ca. 1890. 


This drawing by Gilbert was prepared for a publication in Songs of a Savoyard. It 
corresponds to the song, “A Private Buffoon is a light-hearted loon,” which 
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Gilbert titled in this collection, “The Family Fool.” 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 


GILBERT S BURLESQUE OF “HAMLET” 
W. S. Gilbert. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 


Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. A Tragic Episode, Based on an Old Danish Legend. 
Acting edition, first edition, published by Samuel French, London, 1891. 


W. S. Gilbert. Drawings of scenes from a charity matinée in which 


Gilbert took part. 


Charity Matinée of Mr. Gilbert's Burlesque of ‘Hamlet.”” Drawings by Ralph 
Feaver, to accompany a notice of the performance, publsihed in The Illustrated 
London News, July 23, 1904. 
The “Old Danish Legend” was, of course, Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Like Trial By 
Jury, Gilbert’s mordant one-act burlesque was in demand among amateurs and 
for all-star charity benefit performances. 

In this performance, Gilbert himself appeared as King Claudius; his Queen 
Gertrude was Lady Colin Campbell. Among the cast was the humorist F. C. 
Burnand, editor of Punch and collaborator with Sullivan. The composer Paul 


Rubens appeared as Guildenstern and George Bernard Shaw was a courtier. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 
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Richard D’Oyly Carte 
1844-I901 


The extraordinary immediate and lasting success of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas must be credited as well to a third figure, the theatrical manager 
Richard D’Oyly Carte, whose entrepreneurial and managerial genius was 
largely responsible for the pecuniary success, and long runs, of the operas. 
Carte had intended to pursue a career as a composer, but it became clear 
that his talents lay in other directions. He worked for his father’s musical 
instrument and publishing company, opened his own artists’ management 
agency, and in 1874 embarked on a career in theatrical management. It was 
in no small measure through Carte’s establishing the Savoy Theatre and 
forming a strong and stable permanent company — carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained by Gilbert and Sullivan themselves — that these operas 
were produced to the best possible advantage. 


Chronology 


1844 Richard D’Oyly Carte born in Soho, London, May 3 
1865 Began working for family firm, Rudall, Rose, and Carte, musical 
instrument makers 
1868 Dr. Ambrosius — His Secret, comic opera (music by Carte), produced 
1871 Marie, operetta (music by Carte), produced 
1873 Opened artists’ agency, Craig’s Court 
1874. The Broken Branch, operetta (music adapted by Carte), produced by 
Carte at Opera Comique 
1875 Manager of Royalty Theatre for Selina Dolaro’s company 
Trial By Jury, operetta (Opera Comique) 
1877 Formed Comedy Opera Company, Ltd., management syndicate; leased 
Opera Comique 
The Sorcerer, comic opera (Opera Comique) 
The Spectre Knight, comic opera (Opera Comique) 
1878 H.M.S. Pinafore, comic opera (Opera Comique) 
1879 H.M.S. Pinafore produced solely by Carte, without syndicate 
The Pirates of Penzance, comic opera (Fifth Avenue, New York) 
1880 The Pirates of Penzance, London (Opera Comique) 
1881 Patience, comic opera (Opera Comique) 
Opening of new Savoy Theatre with Patience, October 18 
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1882 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1887 
1888 


1889 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1896 
1897 


1898 
1899 


1901 


1902 
1903 
1913 


Iolanthe, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Princess Ida, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

The Mikado, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Blanche Julia Prowse Carte, first wife, died 

Ode for the Opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
The Golden Legend, cantata, Leeds Festival 

Ruddigore, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Married Helen Lenoir, with Sullivan as best man, April 12 
The Yeomen of the Guard, opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Opening of new Savoy Hotel, with Sullivan as shareholder, August 6 
The Gondoliers, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Opening of new Royal English Opera House, with Sullivan’s grand 
opera Ivanhoe, January 31 

The Nautch Girl, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

The Vicar of Bray, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Haddon Hall, light opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Jane Annie, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Utopia, Limited, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Mirette, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

The Chieftain, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

The Grand Duke, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

His Majesty, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 
The Beauty Stone, romantic musical drama (Savoy Theatre) 
The Lucky Star, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

The Rose of Persia, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Died, April 3 

The Emerald Isle, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Ib and Little Christina and The Willow Pattern, musical plays (Savoy 
Theatre) 

Merrie England, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

A Princess of Kensington, comic opera (Savoy Theatre) 

Helen Lenoir Carte died, May 5 


EXHIBITION CASE 4 — RICHARD D OYLY CARTE (1844-1901) 


A VANITY FAIR CARICATURE OF D OYLY CARTE 


“Royal English Opera,” by Leslie Ward (“Spy”). 


Printed by Vincent Brooks Day & Son, Lithographers. Published in Vanity Fair, 
London, February 14, 1891. 
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D’Oyly Carte would have to wait until 1891, when his magnificent theatre The 
Royal English Opera, was built in Cambridge Circus, to be given a place in the 
Vanity Fair pantheon. He is shown in his characteristic fur-trimmed greatcoat, 
immaculately dressed, holding plans of the two great theaters he built. The 
Royal English Opera opened with Sullivan’s grand opera [vanhoe, which ran for 
150 consecutive nights. Several other operas, less successful, followed Ivanhoe, 
but before long it was used for variety entertainments. It is now the Palace 
Theatre, owned by Andrew Lloyd Webber. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 


RICHARD D’OYLY CARTE AS COMPOSER 


R. D’Oyly Carte. Dr. Ambrosius — His Secret. 


_ Dr. Ambrosius — His Secret. Opera di Camera in Two Acts. Written by HB. 
[Thomas Haynes Bayley]. The Music by R. D’Oyly Carte. St. George's Opera 
House, London, Saturday, August 8, 1868. 


Early in his career, Richard D’Oyly Carte had ambitions of being a composer. 
His father was a partner in the well-known firm of Rudall and Carte, musical 
instrument makers, and D’Oyly Carte grew up in a musical household and 
received considerable formal training. 

Dr. Ambrosius — His Secret was based on a well-known farce by Thomas 
Haynes Bayley; the score is not ambitious, with piano accompaniment only, and 
the production ran only a few performances. Carte also composed a comic opera 
called Marie, published some flute solos and exercises, and adapted and 
arranged a French operetta for its London production. By the time he met 
Sullivan and Gilbert he had abandoned this path and had established a 


successful agency for singers, actors, conductors, and lecturers. 


‘As shown here, Carte always used D’Oyly, not Richard, as a forename; it 
was his son Rupert and grand-daughter Bridget who adopted the double 
surname “D’Oyly Carte.” 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE SAVOY THEATRE 
Tolanthe. Program for the first performance. 


Savoy Theatre, London. Iolanthe. 4 pages, card, oblong interior, decorated with 
gold ink. Printed by Marcus Ward & Co., November 25, 1882. On this occasion the 
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Opera will be conducted by the Composer. 


D’Oyly Carte’s Savoy Theatre was the first theatre in the world to be lit entirely 
(that is, on stage and in the auditorium) with electric light. The decorative motif 
in this handsome first-night program for Jolanthe, the first new opera to have its 


opening at the theatre, incorporates an electric-light motif. 


COMPANION PIECES 

Alfred Cellier. The Spectre Knight. Piano-vocal score. 
The Spectre Knight. A New and Fanciful Operetta, in One Act, by James Albery 
and Alfred Cellier. Piano-vocal score published by Metzler & Co., London, [1878]. 
Many of the full-length Gilbert and Sullivan operas were accompanied by a one- 


act musical piece by other writers. This short piece, which first accompanied the 
original production of The Sorcerer, was produced by the Comedy Opera 
Company at the Opera Comique on February 9, 1878, and was retained as a 
part of the bill when H.M.S. Pinafore took the place of The Sorcerer. 


Alfred Cellier. Photograph. 


Cabinet photograph by Marc & Schlum, New York, n.d. 


Alfred Cellier, Sullivan’s childhood friend from his days in the Chapel Royal, 
became the musical director for D’Oyly Carte; he was later succeeded by his 


younger brother, Francois. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


PROSPECTUS FOR CARTE S MANAGEMENT OF THE OPERA COMIQUE 


Royal Opera Comique Theatre, London. Program for the opening of 


Carte’s management of the theatre. 


The Broken Branch, based on Gaston Serpette’s operetta La Branche Cassée, August 
22, 1874. 

As Carte took over the Opera Comique, before his association with Gilbert and 
Sullivan, he proclaimed his intention to champion the cause of comic opera. He 
parlayed his active artists’ agency into theatrical management, casting many of 
the artists he was representing, thereby collecting a portion of the salaries he was 


paying them. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR CARTE S NEW SAVOY THEATRE 


Savoy Theatre, London. Handbill distributed prior to the opening of 
the theatre. 


Printed letter, “To the Public,“ signed “R. D’Oyly Carte,” written from Beaufort 
House, Strand, London (1.e., Carte’s office), dated October 6, 1881. 4 printed pages. 


This letter outlines the distinctive features of the new Savoy Theatre, which was 
to open four days later. Carte drew attention especially to the electric lighting, 
the Renaissance decoration, the abolition of gratuities to attendants, the 
unobstructed view from every seat, the convenient access, and special safety 


precautions. 


The theatre opened with Patience, which was transferred from the Opera 


Comique. For the opening of the larger theatre (whose capacity was about 
1,300) the piece was “mounted afresh with new scenery, costumes, and increased 
chorus.” This was necessary in part because it was discovered that electric 
illumination cast different colors on the costumes and scenery than had the old 


gas lights. 
Collection of John S. Wolfson (Opera Comique); Harvard Theatre Collection (Savoy). 


OSCAR WILDE S AMERICAN LECTURE TOUR 


Wallack’s Theatre, New York. Printed advertisement for Oscar 
Wilde’s lecture on Art Decoration, May 1882. 


In November 1881, D’Oyly Carte began to contact American theater managers 
in order to arrange an extended lecture tour by Oscar Wilde. In one such letter, 
Carte wrote: 


I have lately had a correspondence with Mr. Oscar Wilde, the new English 
Poet, with reference to a tour in the U.S. during the winter. My attention was 
first drawn to him for the reason, that while we were preparing for the opera 
“Patience” in New York, his name was often quoted as the originator of a 
volume of poems lately published, which had made a profound sensation in 
English society. It was suggested to me that if Mr. Wilde were brought to this 
country with the view of illustrating in a public way his idea of the aesthetic, 
that not only would society be glad to hear the man and receive him socially, but 
also that the general public would be interested in hearing from him a true and 
correct definition and explanation of this latest form of fashionable madness. 


Carte was concerned that the latest Gilbert and Sullivan opera, Patience, 
would be incomprehensible to Americans to whom the Esthetic movement, the 
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subject of the opera’s humor, would be unfamiliar. The tour took Carte to 
almost every city in the country, where he was received as an exotic (though 
sometimes inscrutible) celebrity, and this of course helped to develop an interest 
in the subject of the opera as it was presented through this country. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


FIRST NIGHT PROGRAMS 
Ruddygore; or, The Witch’s Curse! § 


Savoy Theatre, London, dated Saturday, January 22, 1887. 4 pages, green paper. 


Gilbert took special care with the costumes of the regimental officers — the 
“bucks and blades” in Act I — who appear in uniform. The position and 
regiment of each member of the chorus are specified in the program. In Act II 
these same chorus members take the part of the framed portraits of the deceased 
baronets of Ruddygore who come to life as the ancestors’ ghosts. 


Utopia (Limited); or, The Flowers of Progress. § 


Savoy Theatre, London, dated October 7, 1893. 4 pages, salmon paper. 


Generally, Sullivan conducted only the first nights of the operas, returning to 
the podium only for special performances such as when a member of the royal 
family was in attendance. The first night programs are distinguished by the 
date, an indication that the opera would be conducted by the composer, and the 


absence of another piece on the evening’s bill. 


Both of these programs are printed on thin colored paper, a style of program 
that was distributed to members of the audience in the cheaper seats, the pit and 
gallery. 
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Collection of David N. Stone. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE UTOPIA’ STAGE 
Utopia, Limited. Photographs of the stage settings for the original 
production, Acts I and II. § 


Large photographs, hand-colored, ca. 11 by 12 inches. Savoy Theatre, London, ca. 
1893. 

The use of a camera to record an entire stage setting was an innovation in the 
1890's. These photographs preserve the appearance of the two sets designed by 
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Hawes Craven for the original production of Utopia, Limited at the Savoy 
Theatre in 1893. 


The photographs were formerly in the archive of Dame Bridget D’Oyly 
Carte, grand-daughter of Richard D’Oyly Carte, who managed the company 
from the 1940’s through the 1980’s. Thus the hand-coloring should be regarded 
as an authoritative rendering of the original scenes. Apart from the sheet music 
covers, these photographs appear to be the only representations in color of any 
of the original Gilbert and Sullivan opera productions. 


Collection of John S. Wolfson. 


THE SAVOYARDS AND THE D OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 


VANITY FAIR CARICATURE OF GEORGE GROSSMITH 


“Society Clown” by Leslie Ward (“Spy”). 


Printed by Vincent Brooks Day & Son, Lithographers. Published in Vanity Fair, 
London, January 21, 1888. 


Grossmith had recently left the D’Oyly Carte Company where he had become 
famously identified with the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, to the extent that all of 
the comic-baritone parts he originated, from John Wellington Wells in The 
Sorcerer (1877) through Jack Point in The Yeomen of the Guard (1888) are still 
known as the “Grossmith” réles. 


This copy is signed in the lower left corner by Grossmith. 
Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


THE SAVOYARD PIANO ENTERTAINER 

George Grossmith. Photograph sitting at the piano. 
Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis, London, ca. 1890. 

George Grossmith. A Society Clown. 


A Society Clown. Reminiscences By George Grossmith.Arrowsmith'’s Bristol Library, 
Vol. xxxi. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 11 Quay St. 


Edward Solomon. The Society Clown Lancers. 
The Society Clown Lancers. Dedicated to my Friend George Grossmith Introducing 
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George Grossmith’s famous songs. By Edward Solomon. Published by J. Bath, 
London. 


George Grossmith had not appeared on the stage prior to his engagement in 
The Sorcerer in 1877, and in fact he had misgivings concerning the reaction 
among his clients to his joining what was regarded as a less respectable 
profession. 


All through his years with the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Grossmith 
moonlighted by appearing at late-evening entertainments in society houses, and 
it was to return to this lucrative and satisfying activity that Grossmith retired 
from the Savoy Theatre stage after The Yeomen of the Guard. 


Grossmith wrote his own songs, many of which became popular in the 


music hall and variety stage. A second volume of reminiscences appeared under 
the title Piano and I. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff (book); Collection of David N. Stone (photograph, music). 


THE MARGINALIZATION OF MRS. HOWARD PAUL 


Arthur Sullivan. Letter to Mrs. Isabella Howard Paul concerning her 
role in The Sorcerer. 


Autograph manscript, signed, dated Friday night (i.e., November 17, 1877). 
Writing-paper of the Beef Steak Club, London, with a mourning border. 


In this diplomatically phrased letter, Sullivan writes to the experienced actress 
Isabella Howard Paul, who had been cast as Lady Sangazure in The Sorcerer, 
informing her that her song in Act I had to be cut. (Earlier it had been proposed 
by Gilbert that she might actually double as the declaiming voice of the unseen 
spirit, Ahrimanes, but that idea was never developed.) 

It became clear that Mrs. Paul’s voice was not equal to the demands of 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera, and it was decided, at the end of the run of The 
Sorcerer, that in H.M.S. Pinafore her part would be reduced, and finally that she 
would not be cast at all. 

The paper was ruled with a border on account of the death earlier in the 
year of Sullivan’s elder brother, Frederic. The Beef Steak Club was one of 
Sullivan’s favorite bachelor havens, where he could have a late supper and play 
cards. 
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(A photograph of Mrs. Paul as Lady Sangazure appears elsewhere in the 
exhibition.) 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


A D OYLY CARTE TOURING STAR 


George Thorne as Ko-Ko in D’Oyly Carte’s first New York 
production of The Mikado. 


Cabinet photograph by Falk, New York, [1885]. Hand-colored. 


George Thorne’s Memoirs. 


Jots. By George Thorne. Published by J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 192 pages. 


The principals in the Savoy Theatre productions were popular figures in the 
London theatrical world, but to audiences in the provinces the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company was an entirely different ensemble—in fact, a network of 
companies, each with its own stars, regulars, and favorites. George Thorne was 
known as Ko-Ko, the Lord High Executioner in The Mikado, to more 
audiences, perhaps, than the famous London Savoyard George Grossmith. 


Jots, a slight book of memoirs written by Thorne, largely recounting his 
experiences touring in South Africa, is best known as the legendary rarity in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan literature. It is opened to the chapter on The Mikado. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff (photograph); Harvard Theatre Collection (book). 


OTHER AUTHORS AT THE SAVOY THEATRE 
Edward Solomon. The Nautch Girl. Illustrated sheet music. 


The Nautch Girl; or, The Rajah of Chutneypore. A New Indian Comic Opera, in 
Two Acts. Words by George Dance. Music by Edward Solomon. Lyrics by George 
Dance and Frank Despres. Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., 
London, [891]. 


This opera by Edward Solomon was produced by D’Oyly Carte at the Savoy 
Theatre on June 30, 1891, during the period following The Gondoliers when 
Gilbert enjoined the production of his operas at the Savoy Theatre, and operas 
by other composer-author combinations were produced. The Nautch Girl, 
following a fascination for exotic settings no doubt suggested by the success of 
The Mikado, ran for a respectable 200 performances, and was toured and often 
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revived by other companies. 


Solomon was a fascinating figure: as clever as he was shallow, as boastful as 
he was talented, he married the comic opera star Lillian Russell, and she 
appeared in a number of his comic operas in America; but on discovering that 
he had left a wife in England, she divorced him. When Solomon was 
bankrupted, Sullivan quietly paid his debts. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


A SAVOY OPERA BY CONAN DOYLE AND J. M. BARRIE 
Savoy Theatre, London. Jane Annie; or, The Good-Conduct Prize. 


Program for the original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1893. 4 pages, paper. 


During the period of Gilbert’s estrangement from the Savoy Theatre, the work 
of other librettists was seen there, sometimes with music by Arthur Sullivan, but 


more often with scores composed by others. 


The opera Jane Annie was produced in 1893, before Utopia, Limited. The 
librettist-lyricist team was none other than Arthur Conan Doyle and James M. 
Barrie, and the music was composed by one of Sullivan’s protégés, Ernest Ford. 
Many of the regular Savoy company (including Walter Passmore, Rutland 
Barrington, and Rosina Brandram) took part. 


Arthur Conan Doyle. Letter to D’Oyly Carte concerning Jane Annie. 


Autograph letter, signed “A. Conan Doyle,” dated December 17, 1892, written from 
12 Tennison Road, South Norwood, 1 page. 


Carte evidently had reservations concerning the libretto, about which Doyle 
deferentially attempted in this letter to reassure him. Those doubts were well 
founded: set in a girls’ boarding-school, the opera was an utter failure, and 


reached only fifty performances. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


THE D OYLY CARTE OPERA ON TOUR IN AMERICA 


Al Hirschfeld (b. 1904). The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operas. § 


Ink and blue wash on illustration board. Published in the New York Times, 1934. 
The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company toured North America a number of times, 
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always stopping in New York for a run of several weeks. 


In the 1934-1935 season the eight-month American tour began on 
September 3 with a 15-week season at the Martin Beck Theatre, with a repertory 
of half a dozen operas, and a cast that included Sydney Granville (shown as the 
Judge in Trial By Jury), Darrell Fancourt (shown as Dick Deadeye in H.M.S. 
Pinafore), Martyn Green (shown as the Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe), and 
Muriel Dickson (shown as Josephine in H.M.S. Pinafore). 


Harvard Theatre Collection, The Gift of Melvin R. Seiden, 1989. 





THE NEW D OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 


Nadine Baylis. Costume designs for the 1988 D’Oyly Carte 
productions of The Yeomen of the Guard and Iolanthe. § 


Ink and watercolor, with fabric samples. Costume design for Philip Creasy as 
Colonel Fairfax and Fairy Chorus. 


The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, after some years of straitened conditions 
and some artistic shortcomings, closed in 1982. With funds from the bequest of 
Dame Bridget D’Oyly Carte, who died in 1985, the company was revived, with 
new administration, artistic direction, and performers. 


Over the past fifteen years the New D’Oyly Carte Opera has received mixed 
reviews for its sometimes preposterous productions, and the brand name is 
significantly devalued; but these productions designed by Nadine Baylis have 
been among the more attractive of recent revivals. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Purchased on the Beatrice, Benjamin, and Richard Bader 
Fund for the Visual Arts of the Theatre, 1998. 
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EXHIBITION CASE 5 — MANUSCRIPTS 


A POLITICALLY INCORRECT CANTATA 


Arthur Sullivan, On Shore and Sea. Autograph manuscript full score. 


f 
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Autograph manuscript. Oblong score, for large orchestra and chorus. 


In 1871 Sullivan was commissioned to compose a cantata to be sung at the first 
major musical occasion held at the Royal Albert Hall, the opening of the 
international exhibition. His contribution was a dramatic cantata called On 
Shore and Sea, with a libretto by the dramatist (and future editor of Punch 
magazine) Tom Taylor. When it was published, Sullivan dedicated the score to 
his old friend George Grove. 


Apart from the “exotic” movements of Turkish music, the cantata shows a 
strong family resemblance to the choruses in Sullivan’s comic operas. Incidents 
in the cantata that include the enslavement of the Christian sailors by the 
“infidel” Turks, and their subsequent victorious escape, would hardly be 
acceptable to a modern audience; and it is difficult to imagine that the libretto 
could have been heard comfortably at the opening of an_ international 
exhibition, even in a day of comparative disregard of the sensibilities of other 
cultures. The score is opened to show one such movement, “Chorus of 
Christian Sailors at the Bar,” the text of which reads: 


Faithful hearts make fearless hands, and faithful hearts have we 
The Christian ’gainst the Infidel, chained though we be. 


After Sullivan’s death the manuscript was owned by Herbert Sullivan, his 


nephew, and it was subsquently sold at the auction of Sullivan manuscripts in 
1966. The full score has not been published. 


Collection of David N. Stone. CTI AL 
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THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF SULLIVAN S SYMPHONY 


( “Nechur Sullivan. Symphony in E, “Irish Symphony.” 
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Autograph manuscript, [1866]. showing signs of use in performance as a conductor's 
score. I volume, upright, small folio, green morocco, 238 written pages. 


Sullivan’s only symphony was first performed at a concert at the Crystal Palace 
under August Manns on March 10, 1866; however, the idea had no doubt arisen 
in relation to several visits to Ireland (his mother’s homeland) in the 1860’s. 


The symphony is cast traditionally, in four movements: Andante—Allegro 
ma non troppo vivace; Andante espressivo; Allegretto; and Allegro vivace e con brio. 
The name, “Irish Symphony,” is Sullivan’s, although it was not applied 
immediately perhaps to avoid the appearance of imitation of Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch Symphony.” 

Although Sullivan seldom returned to purely orchestral composition after 
his Overture di Ballo in 1870, this symphony was often performed by British . 
orchestras through the end of the century. 

After Sullivan’s death the manuscript was owned by Herbert Sullivan, his 
nephew, and it was subsquently sold at the auction of Sullivan manuscripts in 
1966. 


Collection of John S. Wolfson. \ \) ag } C ON 


SULLIVAN S INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


Henry VIII. The original manuscript score of Sullivan’s incidental 


music for Shakespeare’s play. 


Autograph manuscript full score, signed, dated August [29], 1877. Inscribed by 
Sullivan (on the title-page): “composed for the revival at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester.” Half green morocco, gilt, with marbled end-papers and marbled edges. 
76 written pages. 


In addition to his twenty operas, Sullivan composed incidental music for half a 
dozen plays, including Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, The Merchant of Venice, 
Macbeth, The Merry Wives of Windsor, and The Tempest. Some, like The 
Tempest, were composed abstractly — that is, without any particular stage 
production in mind. Others, like Henry VIII, were composed for particular 
revivals, in this case one of the noted productions by Charles Calvert in 
Manchester, where Sullivan’s friend Alfred Cellier was musical director. 

The score is opened to show the “Graceful Dance.” When The Sorcerer was 
produced in November of 1877, this movement fom the music to Henry VIII 
was used in lieu of an overture; the overture now heard in The Sorcerer was 
composed for the 1884 revival at the Savoy Theatre. 

After Sullivan’s death the manuscript was owned by Herbert Sullivan, his 
nephew, and it was subsquently sold at the auction of Sullivan manuscripts in 
1966. 


Collection of John S. Wolfson. on PN ee 


THE ORIGINAL SCORE OF ‘THE SORCERER’ 
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{ Aecour Sullivan. The Sorcerer. The original manuscript score. 


| Autograph manuscript full score, [1877], revised [1884], bearing signs of frequent use 
| in performance by the conductor. 2 volumes, upright, bound in green morocco, 410 

| pages. 

H The Sorcerer was first produced at the Opera Comique in 1877. When it was 
revived at the Savoy Theatre in 1884, in the interim period following Princess Ida 
and before The Mikado, several important parts of the opera were rewritten, in 
particular the end of Act I and the beginning of Act II. The original versions 
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i were removed from the score when the new versions were used in performance, 
and most of these pages are now apparently lost. The music survives, however, 
in the published vocal score. 


The score is opened to show John Wellington Wells’s incantation scene, at 
the passage when the spirits answer “Good Master, we are here!” 
After Sullivan’s death the manuscript was owned by Herbert Sullivan, his 


nephew, and it was subsquently sold at the auction of Sullivan manuscripts in 


: 1966. The full score has not been ae 
\ Collection of John S. Wolfson. \NO LFS $0 N oe 


SULLIVAN S FINAL COLLABORATION WITH TENNYSON 


\ Arthur Sullivan. Autograph manuscript full score of The Foresters. 


At the behest of the theatre manager Augustin Daly, Sullivan set to music nine 
incidental songs to Tennyson’s verse drama based on the legend of Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian. The production opened on April 5, 1892 at Daly’s Theatre in 
New York. The cast included John Drew as Robin Hood and Ada Rehan as 
Maid Marian, whose names, in addition to those of Tennyson and Sullivan, 
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offered a promising attraction; but unfortunately the play was not received 
favorably. 


Shortly afterward, Daly also opened a theatre in Leicester Square in 
London, where The Foresters was produced on October 3, 1893; by this time the 
Poet Laureate had died. Rehan repeated her performance as Maid Marian, and 
Arthur Bourchier played Robin Hood. 


After Sullivan’s death the manuscript was owned by Herbert Sullivan, his 
nephew, and it was subsquently sold at the auction of Sullivan manuscripts in 
1966. The full score has not been published. 
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Alfred Tennyson. The Foresters. First edition of the play. 


The published play makes no mention whatever of Sullivan’s music, and the 
manuscript suggests that Sullivan used a free hand in adapting Tennyson’s 


lyrics. 


Collection of Dr. Richard C. Dehmel. VENA Ane & 


_THE ORIGINAL SCORE OF ‘THE GRAND DUKE’ 
Arthur Sullivan. The Grand Duke. The original manuscript score. 


Autograph manuscript full score, [1896], bearing signs of use in performance by the 
conductor. 1 volume, oblong, bound in green half morocco, 440 pages. 


None of Sullivan’s full scores are holographic — that is, they all contain 
passages in a hand other than that of the composer. But the score of The Grand 
Duke has a larger proportion of non-autograph content than those of any other 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. The other hand is that of Sullivan’s 
secretary, Wilfred Bendall, a former student of Sullivan’s and himself a 


composer. 


Today The Grand Duke is the least often performed of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas; the general opinion is that the contrived and complicated plot 
represents Gilbert gone out of control. But notices of the first performance 
suggests that the audience went away fully satisfied: 

Never was Mr. Gilbert finer in the acrimony, the subtlety, the literary 
incisiveness of his wit; never so complexly simple in his plot, so ready with 
endless dramatically humorous situations. Never, either, was Sir Arthur Sullivan 
more attuned to the wit of his colleague, more inspired by the comic Muse 
herself, more inexhaustible in his novel combinations or in the refinement of his 
incidental music orchestration than upon the occasion of his latest opportunity. 

The score is opened to show the Herald’s song, introducing the Prince of 
Monte Carlo, in the second act. The score includes the orchestrations to three 
songs that were deleted during the first week of performances. 


After Sullivan’s death the manuscript was owned by Herbert Sullivan, his 
nephew, and it was subsquently sold at the auction of Sullivan manuscripts in 
1966. The full score has not been published. 

Collection of John S. Wolfson. \AIOL F< nn 
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AN ORIGINAL GILBERT PROMPT BOOK 
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W. S. Gilbert. The Fortune Hunter. Original prompt book, prepared 
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Collection of John S. Wolfson. WoO 4 F< ay 


for and used in the original production. 


The prompt book was the essential guide to the production, the definitive text 
that was compiled and annotated by the stage manager or his deputy to record 
all matters of textual revision, stage business, and technical instructions that 
were required in the course of rehearsals and performances. Like most prompt 
books, this volume consists of a copy of the printed libretto (in this case a 
limited edition for private use), mounted in a blank book, with manuscript 
annotations added both on the blank pages and the pages of the libretto. 


Gilbert’s late play The Fortune Hunter was first performed in Birmingham in 
September 1897. May Fortescue, once an ornament to the Savoy Theatre 
chorus, and one of Gilbert’s favorites, was cast as an Australian heiress in one of 
Gilbert’s serious plays, which invariably failed to please the critics. (The 
production began well, however: Gilbert reportedly received six curtain calls on 
opening night.) From Birmingham the play toured through the north (stopping 
in Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Cardiff, and Liverpool). The production 


did not reach London or the south. ’ 
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EXHIBITION CASE 6 — ILLUSTRATED REVIEWS 


During the period when the Gilbert and Sullivan operas were produced at the 
Opera Comique and Savoy Theatres, three illustrated weekly newspapers were read 
widely in London: The Illustrated London News, The Graphic, and The Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News. Each of these papers published lengthy reviews of 
theatrical and musical events, which were accompanied either by sketches or 
finished illustrations. (Later, all of these papers also incorporated photographs 
reproduced in halftone.) These drawings must usually be accorded a primary 
documentary importance; since they usually appeared within days of production, 
before any other images, such as photographs or sheet music illustrations, they had 
to have been drawn in the theatre, during rehearsals or performances. In the main, 
they depict scenes realistically, but certain artists (notably the “Captious Critic” in 
The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News) tended toward caricature. 


In addition to these general-interest publications, there were papers that 
appealed to specialized interests; for example, the newspaper called The Lady's 
Pictorial always emphasized costume, décor, and profiles of personalities. 


OPERAS BY GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, December 22, 1877. 
Illustrated review by “Our Captious Critic” of the original production, 
Opera Comique, London. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


\ H.M.S. Pinafore 


The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, October 12, 1878. 
Illustrated review by “Our Captious Critic” of the original production, 
Opera Comique, London. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


_ The Pirates of Penzance 


The Illustrated London News, May 1, 1880. 


Comique, London. 


“=< Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


| Sketches by Horace Morehen of the first London production, Opera 
\ 
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Patience 


The Illustrated London News, June 18, 1881. 
Sketches by Harry Furniss of the original production, Opera Comique, 
London. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


Lolanthe 
The Graphic, London, Saturday, December 23, 1882. 
Sketches of the original production, Savoy Theatre, London. 
Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


Princess Ida 
The Illustrated London News, January 19, 1884. 
Sketches by Hal Ludlow of the original production, Savoy Theatre, London. 
Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


Ruddygore 
The Illustrated London News, January 29, 1887. 
Sketches by A. Forestier of the original production, Savoy Theatre, London. 
Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


The Yeomen of the Guard 


The Illustrated London News, October 13, 1888. 
Sketches by G. Hentschel and F. H. Townsend of the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


The Gondoliers 


The Illustrated London News, December 14, 1889. 
Sketches by R. Taylor of the original production, Savoy Theatre, London. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


Utopia, Limited 
The Lady’s Pictorial, October 14, 1893. 
Sketches by F. H. Townsend of the original production, Savoy Theatre, 
London. ee 





The review in this illustrated newspaper emphasizes fashion,costume, and 
manners. 


he The Grand Duke 
The Illustrated London News, March 14, 1896. 
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Drawing by Holland Tringham of the original production, Savoy Theatre, 
London. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


OTHER WORKS BY W. S. GILBERT 


The Mountebanks 


The Graphic, London, Saturday, January 9, 1892. 
Drawing by H.M. Paget of the original production, Lyric Theatre, London. 


Bartolo and Nita, the mechanical versions of Hamlet and Ophelia. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


OTHER WORKS BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


Ivanhoe 


The Illustrated London News, Saturday, February 7, 1891. 
Sketches by R. Naumanns of the original production, Royal English Opera 
House, London. 


Collection of J. Donald Smith. ra 7 Ts 


Haddon Hall 
Music by Arthur Sullivan; Libretto by Sydney Grundy. 


The Graphic, London, Saturday, October 1, 1892. 
Drawing of the original production, Savoy Theatre, London. 
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EXHIBITION CASE 6 — EARLY EDITIONS OF THE MUSIC AND WORDS 


OPERAS BY GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Thespis; or, The Gods Grown Old. 


Libretto printed for the Gaiety Theatre, London, 1871. 


First edition of the libretto, printed for sale at the original production, 
Gaiety Theatre, London. 


The score of this opera was never published, and the original manuscript 
has been lost. 


Trial By Jury 


Libretto printed by Walter Smith, London, 1875. 


First edition of the libretto, printed for sale at the original production, 
Royalty Theatre, London. 


Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1875. 


First edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of the original 
production. 


The one-act operetta was composed within a few weeks’ time, based on 


a one-page comic sketch Gilbert had published several years earlier in Fun 
magazine. 


The Sorcerer 


Libretto published by Metzler & Co., London, 1877. 


First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Opera Comique Theatre, London. 


Vocal score published by Metzler & Co., London, 1877. 


First edition of the piano-vocal score, as performed in the original 
production. 


{ H.M:S. Pinafore; or, The Lass That Loved a Sailor 
Libretto published by Metzler & Co., London, 1878. 


First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Opera Comique Theatre, London. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 
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Vocal score published by Metzler & Co., London, 1878. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production. 
This was the opera published by Metzler, who sided against Carte in the 
Comedy Opera Company. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 


The Pirates of Penzance; or, The Slave of Duty 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1880. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original London 

production, Opera Comique Theatre, London. 
The opera was not published during the run of the the American pro- 


duction several months earlier. 


Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride! 

Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1881. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Opera Comique Theatre, London. 

Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1881. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 


Tolanthe; or, The Peer and the Peri 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1882. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London. 

Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1882. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


The Princess 
Verse play by W. S. Gilbert, based on Tennyson’s poem. 


Acting edition published by Thomas Hailes Lacy, London, 1870. 
First edition of the play, published at the time of the original production, 
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Olympic Theatre, London, 1870. 


The basis of the comic opera Princess Ida. 


Princess Ida; or, Castle Adamant 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1884. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London. 
Originally the opera was cast in a prologue and two acts; soon afterward 
it was transformed into three acts. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


The Mikado; or, The Town of Titipu 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1885. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London. 

This is a copy of the short-lived (and consequently scarce) first issue, in 
which Yum-Yum’s lovely song, “The Sun Whose Rays” is sung in the first 
act after the ensemble “So please you, Sir.” But Leonora Braham had 
complained that she was too out of breath from that lively number to be 
able to sing the rather serene solo immediately after. Gilbert obliged by 
placing the song after the opening chorus in Act II, where it fits in very 
happily. 

Collection of J. Donald Smith. 
Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1885. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 


Ruddygore; or, The Witch’s Curse! 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1887. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London. 


This early issue was printed before the spelling of the title was changed 
to the less-offensive Ruddigore. 


The text of Ruddygore was subjected to important revisions early in its 
run. The press had not been especially receptive to the libretto, or in any 
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event they found points to criticize. Originally the opera ended with the 
revivification of the ancestors’ ghosts, in order the pair off with the 
bridesmaids. The audience and critics alike were impatient with this 
contrivance — as was Sullivan, who in his diary called the revivification 
“very weak.” 

Other songs were shortened — notably the duet between Sir Ruthven 
and Old Adam, and Rose Maybud’s song, “In bygone days” — and a patter- 
song was introduced, “Henceforth all the crimes that I find in the Times.” 
Collection of David N. Stone. 

Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1887. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of _ 
the original production. 

To secure copyright in the United States it was necessary to engage an 
American to make the piano arrangement. By the time the music was 


published, the title had been altered to Ruddigore. 


The Yeomen of the Guard: or, The Merryman & His Maid 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1888. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London 


Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1888. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


The Gondoliers; or, The King of Barataria 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1880. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London. 


Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1889. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 


Utopia, Limited; or, The Flowers of Progress 
Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1893. 
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First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London. 

Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1893. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 


the original production. 


The Grand Duke; or, The Statutory Duel 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1896. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London. 
An early issue, with the “Roulette Song,” which was omitted soon after 
the first performance. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 
Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1896. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production. 
The score of this last and least popular of the Gilbert and Sullivan 


operas is still available in the same typesetting as in this original edition. 


OTHER WORKS BY W. S. GILBERT 


Princess Toto 


Libretto by W. S. Gilbert; Music by Frederic Clay. 
Piano score published by Metzler & Co., London, 1876. 
First edition of the piano solo score, published at the time of the first 
London production, Opera Comique, London. 
A comic opera, written with Frederic Clay, an intimate friend of 
Sullivan’s, with whom Gilbert had written several other pieces, which had 


several successful productions. 


The Mountebanks 
Libretto by W. S. Gilbert; Music by Alfred Cellier. 


Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1892. 
First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 
Lyric Theatre, London. 
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Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1892. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production. : 

Extra lyrics printed Chappell & Co., London, 1892. 
Alfred Cellier, Sullivan’s lifelong friend, died shortly before the opening 
night, some say of overwork owing to Gilbert’s demands. This four-page 
supplement to the libretto gave early audiences the words of the missing 


songs. 


Haste to the Wedding 
Libretto by W. S. Gilbert; Music by George Grossmith. 
Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1892. 


First edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of the original 
production, Criterion Theatre, London. 

A musical farce based on Gilbert’s earlier play, The Wedding March, with 
music by the former Savoyard George Grossmith. 


His Excellency 


Libretto by W. S. Gilbert; Music by Osmond Carr. 
Libretto published by Chappell & Co., London, 1894. 


First edition of the libretto, published for sale at the original production, 


Lyric Theatre, London. 
Collection of J. Donald Smith. 


OTHER WORKS BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


Cox and Box; or, The Long-Lost Brothers 


Music by Arthur Sullivan; Libretto by F. C. Burnand. 


Vocal score published by Boosey e» Co., London, 1869. 
Second edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of the first 
production, Royal Gallery of Illustration, London. 
This was Sullivan’s first opera, written and first performed in 1866 at a 
private gathering at Moray Lodge, London, and performed again in 1867 for 
charity benefit performances. 


Ivanhoe 


Music by Arthur Sullivan; Libretto by Julian Sturgis. 
Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1891. 
Clothbound, first edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of 
the original production, Royal English Opera House, London. 
Sullivan dedicated the music of this “romantic opera” to Queen 
Victoria, who had first suggested that he should write a grand opera: 


Dedicated by special permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen, 
at whose suggestion this work was written, in grateful acknowledgment of 
Her Majesty’s kindly encouragement, by her humble and devoted Subject 
and Servant, Arthur Sullivan. 


Haddon Hall 


Music by Arthur Sullivan; Libretto by Sydney Grundy. 

Vocal score core published by Chappell & Co., London, 1892. 
First edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of the original 
production, Savoy Theatre, London. 


Haddon Hall was the first opera Sullivan wrote with another librettist 
since Gilbert withdrew their joint works from the Savoy Theatre at the time 
of the “carpet quarrel.” 


The Chieftain 
Music by Arthur Sullivan; Libretto by F. C. Burnand. 
Vocal score published by Chappell & Co., London, 1895. 


First edition of the piano-vocal score, published at the time of the original 
production, Savoy Theatre, London. 

For this opera, a re-working of his earlier Contrabandista, Sullivan 
returned to the librettist of Cox and Box, F. C. Burnand, editor of Punch 


magazine. 
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EXHIBITION CASE 7 — ILLUSTRATED SHEET MUSIC 


The colorful pictorial covers associated with Victorian music were designed to 
capture the eye of the pianist or singer browsing in the music shop. Certain types of 
sheet music, especially those for piano duet and ensembles, seldom had illustrated 
covers, presumably because they were less likely to have been purchased on impulse. 


Typically the sheet music front covers were printed by lithography, a process 
that required that the sheets be fed through a press for each of the separate colors. 
These covers were designed by specialty artists (Alfred Concanen being perhaps the 
best known and most enthusiastically collected) and printed by lithographic 
printers in a separate process from the engraved or typeset contents of the rest of the 
publication. Thus it might be that separate firms were engaged in designing the 
cover, engraving the music, setting the advertisements, printing the covers, and 
printing the other matter. 

From about 1882, however, Chappell’s sheet music covers became gradually less 
colorful. This was brought about in part by the necessity of granting discounts to 
dealers while paying Sullivan a larger royalty. (In the case of the “Patience Lancers,” 
later printings were successively less colorful, first by omitting the color on the 
flowers, and then by printing all of the costumes in black.) 


OPERAS BY GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Trial By Jury 
Lancers, arranged by Charles D’Albert. 
Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. — 
Color lithograph sheet music cover illustrated by T. Lee of a scene from the 
first London production, Royalty Theatre, London, 1875. 


The Sorcerer 


Quadrille, arranged by Charles D’Albert. 
Sheet music for piano solo published by Metzler & Co. and Chappell & Co., 
London, 1884. 
Lithograph sheet music cover by Hanhart of scenes from the original 
production, Opera Comique, London, 1877. 
The music was revised in 1884 when the opera was revived at the Savoy 


Theatre, and the new version was jointly published by Metzler, the original 


publisher, and Chappell, who was the publisher of all of the Gilbert and 
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Sullivan operas after H.M.S. Pinafore. 
Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


AMS. Pinafore 


Galop, arranged by Charles Godfrey. 

Sheet music for piano solo published by Metzler & Co., London. 
Lithograph cover by Stannard issued for the original production, Opera 
Comique, London, 1878. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 


The Pirates of Penzance 

Galop, arranged by Charles D’Albert. 

Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Color lithograph cover by Alfred Concanen of a scene from the 
first London production, Opera Comique, London, 1880. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 

Polka, arranged by Charles D’Albert. 

Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Color lithograph cover by Hanhart of a scene from the first London 
production, Opera Comique, London, 1880. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff. 


Patience 


Waltz, arranged by Charles D’Albert. 

Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Lithograph cover illustration by Hanhart of scenes from the 
original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1881. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


Tolanthe 


Lancers, arranged by Charles D’Albert. 

Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Lithograph cover illustration by Hanhart of a scene from the 
first London production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1882. 
Collection of J. Donald Smith. 
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Princess Ida 
Lancers, arranged by Charles Coote. 
Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Lithograph cover Hanhart of a scene from the original production 
Savoy Theatre, London, 1884. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 


Ruddigore 
Polka, arranged by Procida Bucalossi. 
Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Lithograph cover by Hanhart of a scene from the original production, Savoy 
Theatre, London, 1887. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 


Utopia, Limited 
Quadrille, arranged by Frank Leslie. 
Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Lithograph cover illustrations by Hanhart from the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London, 1893. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


The Grand Duke 


Lancers, arranged by Warwick Williams. 

Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Lithograph cover by Hanhart from the original production, Savoy Theatre, 
London, 1896. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


OTHER WORKS BY W. S. GILBERT 


Princess Toto 
Quadrille, arranged by Charles Godfrey. 
Sheet music for piano solo published by Metzler & Co., London. 
Lithograph cover printed by Stannard & Son, London, Opera Comique, 
London, 1876. 


Collection of David N. Stone. 
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OTHER WORKS BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


The Rose of Persia 


Lancers, arranged by Warwick Williams. 

Sheet music for piano solo published by Chappell & Co., London. 
Color lithograph cover by W. George of a scene from the original 
production, Opera Comique, London, 1899. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


Victoria and Merrie England 


Lancers, arranged by Charles Godfrey. 
Sheet music for piano solo published by Metzler & Co., London. 


Color lithograph cover by W. George of scenes from the ballet, Alhambra 
Theatre, London, 1897. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 


OTHER WORKS PRODUCED AT THE SAVOY THEATRE 


The Vicar of Bray 
Lancers, arranged by Edward Belleville. 
Published by Joseph Williams, London. 


Color lithograph cover by Hanhart of a scene from the original production, 
Savoy Theatre, London, 1891. 


Collection of Jesse Shereff: 
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EXHIBITION CASE 7 — ORIGINAL CAST PHOTOGRAPHS 


OPERAS BY GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Trial By Jury 
Fred Sullivan as The Learned Judge. 
Cabinet photograph by Lafosse, Manchester. 
Taken during a tour that followed the original production, Royalty Theatre, 
London, 1875. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 


The Sorcerer : 


Richard Temple as Sir Marmaduke Pointdextre and Isabella Howard Paul as 
Lady Sangazure. 


Cabinet photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
Original production, Opera Comique, London, 1877. 
George Grossmith as John Wellington Wells. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
First revival, Savoy Theatre, London, 1884. 


Alice Davies as Constance and William Lugg as the Notary. 


Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
First revival, Savoy Theatre, London, 1884. 


H.M.S. Pinafore 

J. G. Robertson as Ralph Rackstraw. 

Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis & Walery, London. 
First London revival, Savoy Theatre, London, 1887. 

Alice Barnett as Little Buttercup. 

Cabinet photograph by Mora, New York. 
First authorized American production, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
1879. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 

Ruth Vincent as Josephine. 

Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis & Walery, London 


Second London revival, Savoy Theatre, London, 1899. 
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The Pirates of Penzance 

J. H. Ryley as Major-General Stanley. 

Cabinet photograph by Mora, New York. 
Original production, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 1879. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 

Fred Clifton as the Sergeant of Police. 

Cabinet photograph by Mora, New York. 
Original production, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 1880. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 

Furneaux Cook as Samuel, the Pirate King’s Lieutenant. 

Cabinet photograph by Mora, New York. 
Original production, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 1879. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 

Marion Hood as Mabel. 

Cabinet photograph by W. & D. Downey, London. 

_ Original London production, Opera Comique, London, 1880. 

Harvard Theatre Collection. 

George Power as Frederic. 

Cabinet photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
Original London production, Opera Comique, London, 1880. 


Patience 

Alice Barnett as Lady Jane. 

Cabinet photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
Original production, Opera Comique, London, 188r. 

W. H. Seymour as Reginald Bunthorne. 

Cabinet photograph by Marc Gambier, New York. 
First authorized American production, Standard Theatre, New York, 1881. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 


lolanthe 


Durward Lely as Lord Tolloller, George Grossmith as the Lord Chamberlain, 
and Rutland Barrington as Lord Mountararat. 

Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
First production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1882. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 
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Jessie Bond as Iolanthe, Act I. 
Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1882. 


Alice Barnett as the Queen of the Fairies and Charles Manners as Private Willis. 
Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1882. 
Leonora Braham as Phyllis. 
Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1882. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 
J. H. Ryley as the Lord Chamberlain. 
Cabinet photograph by Sarony, New York. 
Original American production, Standard Theatre, New York, 1882. 
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Harvard Theatre Collection. 


Henry A. Lytton as Strephon. 
Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis & Walery, London. 


First London revival, Savoy Theatre, London, 1901. 


Princess Ida 


Leonora Braham as Princess Ida. 
Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1884. 
William Lugg, Richard Temple, and Warwick Gray as the Sons of King Gama. 
Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1884. 
Jessie Bond as Melissa. 
Cabinet photograph by Eliott & Fry, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1884. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 


The Mikado 


Scott Fishe as The Mikado of Japan. 
Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis, London. 
Revival, Savoy Theatre, London, 1896. 


George Thorne as Ko-Ko and Fred Billington as Pooh-Bah. 
Cabinet photograph by Sarony, New York 
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First authorized American production, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
1885. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 
Geraldine Ulmar as Yum-Yum and Courtice Pounds as Nanki-Poo. 
Cabinet photograph by Falk, New York. 
First authorized American production, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
1885. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 
Geraldine Ulmar as Yum-Yum. 
Cabinet photograph by Falk, New York. 
First authorized American production, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
1885. 
The crescent moon, not part of the scenery, must have been a 
photographer’s prop. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 


Ruddigore 


Jessie Bond as Mad Margaret, Act I. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1887. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 
Courtice Pounds as Richard Dauntless. 
Cabinet photograph by Falk, New York. 
First American production, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 1887 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 
Rutland Barrington as Sir Despard Murgatroyd, Act I. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1887. 


The Yeomen of the Guard 


George Grossmith as Jack Point, the Jester. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1888. 
Jessie Bond as Phoebe Meryll and W. H. Denny as Wilfred Shadbolt. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1888. 
Collection of David N. Stone. 
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The Gondoliers 


W. H. Denny as Don Alhambra, the Grand Inquisitor. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1889. 


Rutland Barrington as Giuseppe Palmieri, a gondolier. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1889. 
Decima Moore as Casilda, Daughter of the Duke of Plaza-Toro. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1889. 


Utopia, Limited 


John Le Hay as Scaphio, Walter Passmore as Phantis, and W. H. Denny as 
Tarara. 


Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis, London. 

Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1893. 
Florence Perry and Emmy Owen as the Princesses Kalyba and Nekaya. 
Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis, London. 

Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1893. 

Collection of David N. Stone 


The Grand Duke 
Jones Hewson as the Herald and C. H. Workman as Ben Hashbaz, the 


costumier. 
Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1896. 


The Herald announces the arrival of the Duke of Monte Carlo. 


Ilka von Palmay as Julia Jellicoe and Charles Kenningham as Ernest 
Dummkopf. 


Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1896. 
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OTHER WORKS BY W. S. GILBERT 


Broken Hearts 
Julia Gwynne as Melusine. 
Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
Matinée performance, Savoy Theatre, London, February 1882. 

One of Gilbert’s serious plays, Broken Hearts received unfavorable 
criticism which embittered the author through his career. After its 
unfortunate original run, Gilbert attempted to prove its worth by producing 
a matinée performance at the Savoy Theatre with a cast he chose and 
rehearsed. Julia Gwynne, a Savoy chorister, was later to marry D’Oyly 
Carte’s old associate, George Edwardes, manager of the Gaiety Theatre. 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 


His Excellency 


Jessie Bond as Nanna. 
Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis, London. 
Original production, Lyric Theatre, London, 1894. 


Savoy Theatre favorite Jessie Bond had retired from the stage, but 
returned at Gilbert’s behest to take this part in his opera. 


Sweethearts 


Evert Jansen Wendell as Harry Spreadbrow. 
Cabinet photograph by Sarony, New York. 
Amateur production in New York, ca. 1890’s. 
Wendell, Harvard class of 1882, was an amateur actor whose enormous 


bequest of theatrical material was one of the founding collections of the 
Harvard Theatre Collection. 


Harvard Theatre Collection, Bequest of Evert Jansen Wendell, 1918. 


Dan Druce, Blacksmith 


May Fortescue as Dorothy. 
Cabinet photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
Revival, Court Theatre, London, 1890. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 
Pygmalion and Galatea 
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Mary Anderson as Galatea. 
Cabinet photograph by VanderWeyde, London. 
London revival, Lyceum Theatre, London, 1883. 

The American actress (“La belle Americaine”) became a protegée of 
Gilbert in London, where she often appeared as the statue that comes to life. 
In spite of the esteem in which Madge Kendal’s original interpretation of 
the réle of Galatea was held, Mary Anderson made a striking success in the 
part. This play was coupled with the one-act Comedy and Tragedy, which 
Gilbert wrote specifically for her. 

Harvard Theatre Collection. 
Mary Anderson as Galatea. 6 
Cabinet photograph by Sarony, New York. 
| New York production, 1882. 

Mary Anderson appeared in Pygmalion and Galatea in New York before 
appearing in London. Her performance as Galatea was described by the 
American critic William Winter as “The soul of the child ... incarnated in 
the consummate purity of the woman.” 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 


OTHER WORKS BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


Ivanhoe 


Richard Green as Prince John. 
Cabinet photograph by Barraud, London. 
Original production, Royal English Opera House, London, 18691. 


Sullivan’s grand opera ran nightly for six months in Carte’s new opera 
house in Cambridge Circus. 


The Rose of Persia 


Ellen Beach Yaw as Princess Rose-in-Bloom. 
Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis & Walery, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1899. 


Called “Lark Ellen,” on account of her four-octave range, Yaw made but 
a modest success of this picturesque role. 


Haddon Hall 
W. H. Denny as The McCrankie. 
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Cabinet photograph by Alfred Ellis, London. 
Original production, Savoy Theatre, London, 1892. 


Based on the story of Dorothy Vernon, this was Sullivan’s first opera for 
the Savoy without Gilbert. 


The Foresters 


Ada Rehan as Maid Marian. Three photographs. 
Cabinet photograph by Sarony, New York. 
Original production, Daly’s Theatre, New York. 1892. 


Harvard Theatre Collection. 
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The Gilbert & Sullivan Operas 


Audio Program 


First Program 


Overture to Jolanthe (1882). Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra, conducted by Malcolm 
Sargent. E.M.I—Angel, 1959. 


“Never mind the why and wherefore” (“Ring the merry bells”), trio from M.S. 
Pinafore, Act Il, (1878). 

Sung by Jeffrey Skitch as Captain Corcoran, Jean Hindmarsh as Josephine, and John 
Reed as Sir Joseph Porter. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, conducted by Isidore 
Godfrey. Decca—London, 1959. : 
“Poor wandering one,” song from The Pirates of Penzance, Act I (1879). Sung by Valerie 
Masterson as Mabel. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, conducted by Isidore Godfrey. 
Decca—London, 1968. 

“This helmet, I suppose,” song from Princess Ida, Act III (1884). Sung by Donald 
Adams as Arac. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Malcolm Sargent. Decca-London, 1965. 


“T have a song to sing, O,” Finale from The Yeomen of the Guard, Act II (1888). Sung by 
John Reed as Jack Point and Ann Hood as Elsie Maynard. D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca— 
London, 1964. 

“Three little maids from school are we,” trio from The Mikado, Act I (1885). Sung by 
Margaret Mitchell as Yum-Yum, Joan Gillingham as Pitti-Sing, and Joyce Wright as 
Peep-Bo. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, New Promenade Orchestra, conducted by 
Isidore Godfrey. Decca-London, 1950. 


“So please you Sir, we much regret,” quartet from The Mikado, Act I (1885). Sung by 
Margaret Mitchell as Yum-Yum, Joan Gillingham as Pitti-Sing, Joyce Wright as Peep- 
Bo, and Richard Watson as Pooh-Bah. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, New 
Promenade Orchestra, conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca-London, 1950. 


“Tis twelve, I think,” opening chorus from The Sorcerer (1877), Act II. Sung by John 
Reed as John Wellington Wells, Valerie Masterson as Aline, and David Palmer as Alexis 
Pointdextre. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 1966. 

“If you're anxious for to shine in the high aesthetic line” (“And everyone will say”), song 
from Patience, Act I (1881). Sung by John Reed as Reginald Bunthorne. D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company, New Symphony Orchestra of London, conducted by Isidore 

Godfrey. Decca—London, 1961. 


“Climbing over rocky mountain,” chorus of women from The Pirates of Penzance, Act I 
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II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


(1879). D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 1968. 

“When the night wind howls” (“The Ghost’s High Noon”), song from Ruddigore, Act I 
(1887). 

Sung by Donald Adams as Sir Roderic Murgatroyd. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, 
New Symphony Orchestra of London, conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 
1962. 

“A nice dilemma we have here,” sextet and chorus from Trial By Jury (1875). 
Glyndebourne Festival Chorus, Pro Arte Orchestra, conducted by Malcolm Sargent. E. 
M.1.—Angel, 1961. 

“When I go out of door” (“A most intense young man”), duet from Patience, Act Il 
(1881). Sung by John Reed as Reginald Bunthorne and Kenneth Sandford as Archibald 
Grosvenor. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, New Symphony Orchestra of London, 
conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 1961. 

“The sun whose rays are all ablaze,” song from The Mikado, Act II (1885). Sung by 
Valerie Masterson as Yum-Yum. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Royston Nash. Decca—London, 1973. 


Second Program 


Overture Di Ballo (1870). Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted b 
Charles Groves, ; 
E.M.1.—Angel, 1968. 

“In a doleful train, two and two we walk all day” and “Now is not this ridiculous,” 
double chorus from Patience, Act I (1881). D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, New 
Symphony Orchestra of London, conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 1961. 


“T once was a very abandoned person,” duet from Ruddigore, Act II (1887). Sung by 
Kenneth Sandford as Sir Despard Murgatroyd and Jean Hindmarsh as Mad Margaret. 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 1962. 

“My eyes are fully opened” (“It really doesn’t matter”), patter-trio from Ruddigore, Act 
II (1887). Sung by John Reed as Sir Ruthven Murgatroyd, Kenneth Sandford as Sir 
Despard Murgatroyd and Jean Hindmarsh as Mad Margaret. D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, conducted by Isidore 
Godfrey. Decca—London, 1962. 

“Were I thy bride,” song from The Yeomen of the Guard, Act I. Sung by Ann Hood as 
Phoebe Meryll. D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 1964. 

“Oh, Make way for the Wise Men,” chorus of men from Utopia, Limited, Act I (1893). 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Royston 
Nash. Decca—London, 1975. 
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“When a wooer goes a-wooing” (“Oh, the happy days of wooing”), from The Yeomen of 
the Guard, Act II (1888). Sung by Ann Hood as Phoebe Meryll, Philip Potter as Colonel 
Fairfax, John Reed as Jack Point, and Elizabeth Harwood as Elsie Maynard. D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Malcolm 
Sargent. Decca—London, 1964. : 

“My gallant crew, good morning” (“I am the Captain of the Pinafore”), song and 
chorus from H.M.S. Pinafore, Act I (1878). Sung by Jeffrey Skitch as Captain Corcoran. 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, New Symphony Orchestra of London, conducted by 
Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 1959. 

“To help unhappy commoners” (“Small titles and orders”), duet from The Gondoliers, 
Act II (1889). Sung by the Geraint Evans as the Duke of Plaza-Toro and Monica 
Sinclair as the Duchess of Plaza-Toro. Pro Arte Orchestra, conducted by Malcolm 
Sargent. E.M.I.—Angel, 1957. 

“I am a courtier grave and serious,” song from The Gondoliers, Act II (1889). Sung by 
Geraint Evans as the Duke of Plaza-Toro, Richard Lewis as Marco Palmieri and John 
Cameron as Giuseppe Palmieri. Pro Arte Orchestra, conducted by Malcolm Sargent.E. 
M.1.—Angel, 1957. 

“With cat-like tread” (“Come, friends, who plough the sea”), chorus of pirates from 
The Pirates of Penzance, Act II (1879). D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Isidore Godfrey. Decca—London, 1968. 

“Why, who is this approaching?” (“The Prince of Monte-Carlo”), from The Grand 
Duke, Act II (1896). Sung by James Conroy-Ward as the Herald. D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Royston Nash. Decca- 
London, 1975. 
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